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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE OBERLIN COLONY 
By Rosert 8. FLercHer 


Twenty years ago Lois K. Mathews traced the descendants of 
the Mayflower Compact through several generations, showing 
how persistently colonies governing themselves under a modified 
form of the Calvinist Church covenant reappeared upon the 
expanding fringe of Yankeedom.’ Probably readers of her arti- 
cle have often asked themselves, ‘‘How did government function 
in these little commonwealths?’’ The colony established in 1833 
at Oberlin, Ohio, was fairly typical in fundamentals, though to 
contemporaries it seemed a decidedly ‘‘peculiar’’ institution. 
Also, because of the part later played by Oberlin in the educa- 
tional and reform movements of the age, an account of the work- 
ing of its early government should possess intrinsic interest, as 
well as significance as an example of Yankee colony government 
in the West. 

The Oberlin Colony was the realization of the dream of one 
man— John J. Shipherd. The son of a prominent lawyer and 
Federalist congressman of Washington County in eastern New 
York, Shipherd was a prophet of the Lord if ever there was one. 
From the time of his conversion at the age of seventeen, when a 
student at Pawlet Academy, Pawlet, Vermont, his chief interest 
in life was the saving of souls. Deprived of a college educa- 
tion by the partial loss of his sight, he nevertheless studied for 
the ministry in the home of Josiah Hopkins of New Haven, Ver- 
mont, hiring a fellow student to read the scriptures and com- 
mentaries to him. After about a year of this preparation he 
accepted in 1827 a pastorate at Shelburn. At the end of another 
year he became the agent of the Vermont Sunday School Union, 
and the recognized leader of the Sabbath School movement in 
that state. Then, in the spring of 1830, his restless zeal drew him 
to new labors as a home missionary, ‘‘even to Mississippi’s vast 


4 Lois K. Mathews, ‘‘The Mayflower Compact and its Descendants,’’ in Mississip- 
pi Valley Historical Association, Proceedings, VI (1912-13), 79-106. 
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valley, which is fast filling up with bones which are dry, [where] 
the Spirit that giveth life is not wont to breathe upon them till 
the prophet’s voice is uttered.’’ In a letter addressed to his 
parents, he continued, ‘‘Who shall utter it? ... The Lord of the 
harvest says, ‘whom shall I send, and who will go for us?’ The 
heart of your unworthy son responds: ‘Here am I, send me!’ ’’? 

Consecrated utterly to this great work and seeing supernat- 
ural signs and wonders on every hand he took his wife and fam- 
ily by stage, canal boat, and lake steamer to Cleveland in the 
Western Reserve of Ohio. At Cleveland he was assigned to a 
missionary pastorate in Elyria, Lorain County. For two years 
he struggled along in that position, at one time mildly boasting 
of the manifestation ‘‘of the Holy Spirit among’’ his people and 
again preaching at school house meetings where the ungodly 
fired blank charges from muskets through the door and win- 
dows.* In the summer of 1832 he became utterly discouraged 
with the prospects of doing good in his present position but 
simultaneously conceived a great new plan of furthering the 
work of salvation in the West. If the usual church organization 
would not save the souls of the hell-bent westward movers, per- 
haps a colony of selected, pious workers might, if founded in the 
virgin forest, far from the taint of the established towns in 
which worldly interests were already predominant. Here sin could 
be prevented from getting a start and a constructive piety de- 
veloped unhindered. Then, when the colony was firmly estab- 
lished, with its attendant church and school, its leaven might be 
spread, by means of the teachers and ministers there educated 
and by means of other colonies, churches, and schools, through- 
out the whole wicked Mississippi Valley. ‘‘Something must be 
done,’’ he wrote to his parents, ‘‘or a millenium will never 
cheer our benighted world. ...I propose ... to plant a colony 
somewhere in this region whose chief aim shall be to glorify God 
& do good to men to the utmost extent of their ability. They are 
to simplify food, dress, etc. — to be industrious & economical, & 
give all over their current . . . expense to the spread of the Gos- 


2 John J. Shipherd to Zebulon R. Shipherd, May 11, 1830 (in the office of the Treas 
urer of Oberlin College). 

8 New York Evangelist, September 10, 1831. See also John J. Shipherd to Fayette 
Shipherd, April 2, 1832, Shipherd MSS. (photostats in possession of author). 
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pel... . They are to establish schools of the first order from an 
infant school up to an academic school which shall afford a thor- 
ough education in English & the useful languages, and if Provi- 
dence favors it, at length, instruction in Theology. . . . These 
schools will also educate school teachers for our desolate valley, 
and many ministers for our dying world.’’ In 1830 the American 
Sunday School Union had published The Life of John Frederic 
Oberlin, Pastor of Waldbach in the Ban de la Roche.* This me- 
moir had greatly influenced Shipherd in the formulation of his 
scheme and he therefore named the colony Oberlin.° 

Shipherd decided to establish the colony and school simultan- 
eously at a point about nine miles southwest of Elyria, in the 
township of Russia. A board of trustees for the institute was 
selected (though not incorporated until the following year) and 
left to forward the enterprise on the spot, while Shipherd went 
east to secure a gift of land, collect money, obtain teachers, 
and select colonists. He raised money by collecting gifts from 
the pious and selling ‘‘scholarships’’ for the institute. The New 
Haven firm which owned the land was persuaded to donate five 
hundred acres and sell what more was needed at a reasonable 
price. The prospective colonists were required to sign a covenant: 


Lamenting the degeneracy of the Church and the deplorable condi- 
tion of our perishing world, and ardently desirous of bringing both 
under the entire influence of the blessed gospel of peace; and viewing 
with peculiar interest the influence which the valley of the Mississsippi 
must exert over our nation and the nations of the earth; and having, 
as we trust, in answer to devout supplication, been guided by the coun- 
sel of the Lord: The undersigned Covenant together under the name 
of the Oberlin Colony, subject to the following regulations, which may 
be amended by a concurrence of two-thirds of the colonists: 

1. Providence permitting, we engage as soon as practicable to re- 
move to the Oberlin Colony, in Russia, Lorain County, Ohio, and there 
+The Life of John Frederic Oberlin, Pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban de la Roche, 

Compiled for the American Sunday School Union, and Revised by the Committee of 
Publication (Philadelphia, 1830). The preface states that ‘‘the compiler has en- 
deavored to adapt this volume to the use of the more advanced pupils of Sunday 
Schools.’? There is one copy in the Oberlin College Library. A review appeared in 


the New York Evangelist, October 2, 1830. Shipherd’s letter to his parents is dated 


August 6, 1832, and is in the miscellaneous manuscript collection in the Oberlin Col- 
lege Library. 


‘John J. Shipherd to Fayette Shipherd, December 10-17, 1832, Shipherd MSS. 
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fix our residence, for the express purpose of glorifying God and doing 
good to men to the extent of our ability. 


The compact further bound the colonists to ‘‘as perfect a com- 
munity of interest as though we held a community of property,” 
all surpluses above ‘‘necessary personal or family expenses’”’ to 
be appropriated for the spread of the Gospel. They were also 
required to ‘‘eat only plain and wholesome food,’’ renounce ‘‘all 
bad habits, [and] especially the smoking, chewing and snuffing 
of tobacco, unless it be necessary as a medicine .. . all strong 
and unnecessary drinks, even tea and coffee, as far as practica- 
ble ... all the world’s expensive and unwholesome fashions of 
dress, particularly tight dressing [or lacing] and ornamental 
attire,’’ and to ‘‘observe plainness and durability in [the con- 
struction of their] houses, furniture, [and] carriages.’’ They 
undertook also to ‘‘provide for the widowed, orphans, sick and 
all the needy,’’ ‘‘to educate all [their] children thoroughly, and 
... train them up in body, intellect, and heart, for the service of 
God,’’ to support the Oberlin Institute, and ‘‘make special effort 
to sustain the institution of the Gospel at home and among 
[their] neighbors.’’ The covenant concluded: 


We will strive to maintain deep-toned and elevated personal piety, 
to provoke each other to love and good works, to live together in all 
things as brethren, and to glorify God in our bodies and spirits, which 
are His. 


In testimony of our fixed purpose thus to do, in humble reliance on 
divine grace, we hereunto affix our names.® 


The colonists who signed this compact and came to Oberlin 
in the first two years were from northern and western New 
England and eastern New York. Eight had arrived by the last of 
May, 1833. By the eleventh of June there were eleven heads of 
families on the ground. 

In the meantime the board of trustees, under the leadership 
of Eliphalet Redington, postmaster of the nearby village of 
Amherst, and Philo P. Stewart, the inventor, Shipherd’s friend, 
pupil, and collaborator, had laid out the colony grounds. They 
provided for a public square sixty rods long and forty rods 


6 Covenant of Oberlin Colony, ete., MS. including society minutes for 1837 (im 
Library of Oberlin College). 
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wide and fixed the sites of the school buildings and boarding 
house. A local farmer was secured to supervise the beginning of 
the clearing and put in crops. Ten acres had been cleared by the 
last of May. Part of it was planted in June. In July and Au- 
gust a frame building was raised for a boarding hall and work 
was begun on a steam saw and grist mill, which was ready for 
use early in 1834. In September, when Shipherd returned from 
the East, he found a busy scene where before had been an un- 
scarred wilderness. He and his family took up quarters for the 
winter in the new boarding house. 

Of course, the covenant contained nothing with regard to the 
authority for, nor means of, the government of the colony. In the 
first year (1833), however, the colonists came together in general 
mass meeting to determine matters of common interest, without 
any written documents to guide them. All of the known meetings 
took place after the return of Shipherd: three in October, one 
in November, and one in December.’ These meetings dealt with 
the usual pioneer problems: the surveying and clearing of lands, 
roads, postal service, and education. The land title was held by 
the trustees of the institute but the colonists were allowed a 
voice in the laying out of the roads and division of land and 
were expected, on the other hand, to assist in the surveying, 
clearing, and road building. At the first meeting it was voted 
that a committee should be 


appointed to ascertain what the expense is which has been incurred in 
the survey of the Colonial land and recommend a division of the land 
which has not yet been surveyed, survey the remainder of the Colonial 
Tract & to average the expense of the whole according to the number 
of acres each Colonist shall have taken up. 


The discussion of the report of this committee occupied most 
of the attention of the colonists at the three next meetings, and 
was not finally fully accepted until November 5. Also at this 
first meeting it was voted to ‘‘purchase 50 acres or more and 
hold the same as a parsonage ... at the corner opposite the 
North East corner of the publick Square.’? A committee was 
chosen to supervise the clearing of this parsonage lot. As to 


7 Minutes of the Oberlin Society (or ‘‘Oberlin Colonists’’), October 15, 22, 29; 


November 5 and December 23, 1833, MSS. (in office of the secretary of Oberlin Col- 
lege). 
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roads: it was voted ‘‘that the Colonists shall bear an equal pro- 
portion in the purchase of land for public roads, according to 
the number of acres which each Colonist shall have taken,” 
At the meeting of October 22 the secretary was directed to 
petition for a post office. A week later it was provided that a 
committee should be designated ‘‘to examine the land in regard 
to school districts & take measures to form a district.’’ 

Even at the first meeting, however, there seems to have been 
some doubt in the minds of some of the settlers whether they 
possessed the authority to deal with these questions as a self-con- 
stituted commonwealth within the sovereign state of Ohio. Ship- 
herd, Stewart, and a third colonist were chosen a committee ‘‘to 
ascertain what the law is respecting incorporated societies in 
Ohio and draft a petition in accordance with said law to the 
Legislature of this State, for an act of incorporation for the 
Oberlin Colony.’’ At the last meeting of the year, two days be- 
fore Christmas, the petition, drawn up by this committee, was 
presented to the assembled colonists, adopted, and ordered to be 
sent to the legislature. ‘‘T’o the honorable the Genl. Assembly 
of the State of Ohio,’’ begins the original draft, ‘‘Your Peti- 
tioners, recent emigrants from N[ew] York & N[ew] England & 
now residents in Russia, Lorain Co., O., & forming [a] settle- 
ment called the Oberlin Colony, humbly pray that they may as 
pious & good citizens be privileged with the following Charter.’” 
The charter proposed was similar to that usually granted to 
church societies, which wished to be incorporated in order that 
they might legally hold property. As passed by the legislature 
the word ‘‘Presbyterian’’ was inserted and the act entitled ‘‘An 
Act to incorporate the Oberlin Presbyterian Society of Russia 
in the county of Lorain.’’* There was no debate with regard to 
its adoption as it seems generally to have been accepted as just 
another of the many incorporations of church societies. But it 
was used, albeit with some misgivings, as the basis of self-gov- 
ernment for the Oberlin Colony. 

The charter provided that the first meeting of the incorpo- 


8 MS. Petition in the office of the secretary of Oberlin College. 
9 Acts of the State of Ohio (Chillicothe, Zanesville, and Columbus, 1803-), Local, 
XXXII (1834), 227-28. 
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rated society should take place on ‘‘the 2d Monday of March, 
1834.’? Accordingly the colonists were convened on March 10 
but did no business except to select a chairman and a secretary 
and adjourn until the next day. On the eleventh, however, a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a ‘‘constitution.’’ This constitu- 
tion was reported and adopted on April 2. It forms the third 
element in the triple basis of Oberlin colony government. The 
covenant contained the creed, the charter granted authority, and 
the constitution provided the governmental machinery. The pre- 
amble strikes a characteristic note: 


Whereas we, the members of the Oberlin Presbyterian Society, for 
the glory of God, by holding up the light of Heaven before the eyes 
of the millions, inhabiting this extensive region, as individuals, and 
as a religious and corporate boddy, for the better attainment of this 
great object, for our mutual benefit (the reasons for our locating in 
this valley), do adopt the following rules or constitution.*® 


Various offices were created (clerk, treasurer, and three trus- 
tees) and their duties defined. Regular annual meetings and 
special meetings called on six days notice by the trustees were 
provided for, and the method of amendment determined. 

At first only twenty-nine persons mentioned in the act of in- 
corporation seem to have taken part in the meetings, but in the 
summer of 1834 it was voted, ‘‘That all colonists of Oberlin are 
at liberty to act with those whoos [sic] names are mentioned in 
the charter of this Society in there [sic] affairs as a Society for 
the present.’’ # 

Thus it appears that, as in 1833, all questions of importance 
continued to be discussed and voted upon by the adult male 
colonists in open mass meeting. In 1837, however, the constitu- 
tion was radically revised, a board of seven directors being 
established at that time.’* These directors were elected annually, 
and seem to have corresponded to the selectmen of New England 
town government. The electors, who were defined as ‘‘such male 
persons of legal age as by a vote of the board of directors here- 


10 Constitution of the Oberlin Society, ete., including minutes of 1834, 1835, 
1836, and part of 1837, MS. (in Library of Oberlin College). 
11 Tbid., minutes for June 5, 1834. 
‘ 12 Tbid., minutes for April 25, 1837. 
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inafter created shall be received and shall subscribe with their 
own hands to the articles of this constitution,’’ chose the diree- 
tors and possessed the sole right of authorizing taxes. 

General meetings of colonists were held fairly often from 
March of 1834 through 1837. The distribution of land, the laying 
out of streets, and the building of roads continued to occupy 
much of the time in these meetings. On December 1, 1835, a com- 
mittee was appointed ‘‘to prepare a draft for the village of 
Oberlin and have it recorded or deposited in the county clerk’s 
office according to law.’’ The original map authorized at that 
time and attested by two members of the committee and showing 
lots and the names of owners in 1835 is now in the Oberlin Col- 
lege Library. The subject of roads was later taken up on several 
different occasions.** A piece of ground for the interment of the 
dead was secured from the trustees of the institute and, in the 
following year, a fence was ordered built around it. It was further 
provided that the bodies buried in this cemetery ‘‘be laid in a 
line, running from South to North ... the heds [sic] of the 
graves being on a line parrellel [sic] with [the] east line of the 
lot.’’ A sexton was appointed and his duties defined: ‘‘The bus- 
iness of the sexton is, to dig graves, prepare a hearse if nessisary 
[sic], see to tolling the bell and keep an account of same.’’ * 

A considerable variety of matters were dealt with from time 
to time, such matters as would come before the legislative organ 
of any frontier community. A committee was appointed to plan 
for the building of a school house. A resolution was passed, 
‘‘that we disapprove of permitting swine to run at large.’’” 
At the meeting of May 26, 1836, an official seal was adopted. It is 
described in the minutes as ‘‘the letter o, of an inch in diameter. 
Within this letter a fruit tree full of fruit. This represents what 
this society should be as a boddy [sic] and as individuals, a tree 
indeed yielding the peaceable fruits of righteousness.’’ Only five 
years after the first successful operation of a steam locomotive 
in England and eight years after the chartering of the Baltimore 
and Ohio the Oberlin Society was considering the possibility of 


18 Jbid., minutes for November 27, 1834, and March 3, 1835. 

14 Ibid., minutes for April 10, December 1, 1835, and June 1, 1836. 

15 Ibid., minutes for January 29, 1835, and May 9, 1835. (Where not otherwise 
stated, statements in regard to society meetings are from these minutes). 
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building a railroad. On March 3, 1835, it was ‘‘Resolved That 
T. S. Inger[soll], J. B. Hall, D. B. Kenny be a committee to 
explore the route from this place to the mouth of Black River, 
and ascertain if possible whether it will be practicable to peti- 
tion for a rail road from here to that place.’’ In 1836 the prob- 
lem of fire protection was dealt with and a resolution adopted 
providing for the purchase of ‘‘4 ladders, 2 hooks and two axes.’’ 
In April of 1837, ‘‘The committee appointed to consider the ex- 
pediency of establishing a Bank presented their report — ac- 
cepted and ordered to be laid on the table.’ 

The founder was a believer in ‘‘Christian communism”’ and 
had intended to establish ‘‘perfect ... community of interest’’ if 
not community of property. Shipherd had little support from 
his associates on this point, however, until the coming of Dr. 
Isaac Jennings in 1837. Dr. Jennings believed that private prop- 
erty was one of the chief sources of evil and that Oberlin’s suc- 
cess depended upon the establishment of complete community of 
property.** At a meeting of the colonists in August, 1837, a reso- 
lution was introduced, probably at the instigation of Jennings, 
“That it is not only expedient but the duty of this Church in 
order to become holy to put all their property into a common stock 
fund, having all things common and thus comply with the requi- 
sitions of the gospel and the examples of the primitive Chris- 
tians.’’** This was not adopted, but in the same summer other 
milder resolutions of a similar tendency were passed. It was 
declared that ‘‘those who hold lands in this colony and have not 
aided in building up the Institution and improving the roads are 
not in equity entitled to the rises in their value,’’ that ‘‘to hold 
more land than one is able to improve ...is...a breach of good 


16 Isaac Jennings, The Tree of Life; or Hwman Degeneracy; its Nature and 
Remedy, ete. (New York, 1867), ix-xii. Isaac Jennings was born at Fairfield, Connec- 
ticut, November 7, 1788, and died in Oberlin, March 13, 1874. He secured his M.D. in 
1809 and practiced successively in Trumbull and Derby, Connecticut. It was while 
located in the latter town that he developed his peculiar ideas with regard to diet, 
drugs, and communism. As already noted, he visited Oberlin in 1837, and located there 
permanently in 1839. For many years he played a prominent part in community and 
college. He wrote a number of books dealing with his anti-medical theories. 

‘7 Covenant of the Oberlin Colony (including some minutes of the Oberlin Society 
for 1837), minutes for August 11, 1837. The use of the term ‘‘church’’ here is 
anomolous, though it is significant as showing the indefiniteness of the boundary 
between the civil and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
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faith and of the Oberlin Covenant,’’ and that ‘‘it is a gross vio- 
lation of the Oberlin Covenant as well as of the sacred scrip- 
tures to receive any increase of our poor brethren for moneys 
lent them.’’ * True communism never took deep root in Oberlin, 
however. 

This reappraisal of the economic order in the colony was cer. 
tainly stimulated by the financial crisis of the time and not 
wholly a result of idealism. At these same meetings during the 
summer of 1837 resolutions were offered to the effect that ‘‘the 
prices of all kinds of labor are too high, also all kinds of trade 
& the salaries of agents & Faculty and officers of the Institution” 
and that ‘‘such as refuse to liquidate their debts by mutual dis- 
count (without good reasons), do violate ‘good faith’ and... the 
Oberlin Covenant.’’ It is quite possible that the influence of 
Jennings would have been entirely without result had it not 
been for the economic situation. 

Dr. Jennings was better known as a ‘‘physiological reformer” 
than as a communist so that it is not surprising that there 
should have been at the same time a resurrection of Oberlin’s 
stand against narcotics as stated in the article in the covenant 
directed against ‘‘all bad habits.’’ At one meeting it was officially 
agreed ‘‘that the use of Tobacco is [was] inconsistent with the 
principles of the Institution and the Gospel, and is [was] a 
breach of the Oberlin Covenant,’’ and that colonists ought ‘‘not 
to patronize any Inn Keeper or merchant in Oberlin who will 
[would] vend those articles.’’ Originally tea and coffee (‘‘strong 
and unnecessary drinks’’) were opposed largely on grounds of 
economy, but Charles G. Finney and Dr. Jennings taught that 
their use was morally wrong. After the question had been dis- 
cussed on several occasions, the colonists finally voted that it was 
their duty to give their preference to those merchants and inn- 
keepers who did not sell coffee or tea.*® 

Neither Dr. Jennings nor Shipherd, however, could keep the 
covenant intact. Finney, who came to Oberlin in 1835, seems 
never to have signed it. There were some among the very earliest 
settlers who were very fond of tea and continued to drink it. 


18 Jbid., minutes for July 4 and 21, 1837. 
19 Jbid., minutes for August 26, 1837, and subsequent dates. 
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Though no tea was to be had at the tavern, there is evidence that 
the wife of the secretary and treasurer of the Oberlin Collegiate 
Institute served it to her guests. Efforts were made by the church 
to enforce the covenant, but they were sporadic and not heartily 
supported by colony opinion generally.* Few new settlers 
bothered to subscribe to it at all after 1835. After 1837 it never 
received much serious consideration. In a few years it was almost 
forgotten, but it had served its original purpose in fixing the high 
moral and religious tone of the colony. 

Though, after its organization in the summer of 1834, the 
Oberlin church held regular business meetings, the colonial 
society also dealt with some church matters. This failure to dis- 
criminate between ecclesiastical and civil government is, of 
course, a natural Puritan inheritance. In April 21, 1834, a reso- 
lution was even introduced, ‘‘that money be raised by levying 
a tax upon land for the support of the Minister.’’ The resolution 
was voted down unanimously. At another meeting of the colon- 
ists (March 1, 1836) one of their number was selected to ‘‘Seat 
the Congregation.’’ In the spring of 1835 a motion was made to 
change the organization into a purely ecclesiastical society, but 
was defeated.”* 

It is probable that many of the activities of the Oberlin So- 
ciety were illegal under the act of incorporation of 1834. This 
was suspected by some at a very early date,”* and in the autumn 
of the same year a petition was presented to the Ohio legisla- 
ture: 


Praying that all that part of the Township of Russia in the county 
of Lorain, included within the following boundaries . . . be incorporat- 
ed by the name of Oberlin Colony, with all and singular, the rights, 
powers, and privileges of a corporate Town and Village.** 


A bill of incorporation was passed by the Senate in December, 


20In this connection it should be noted that church members were disciplined (ex- 
communicated, fined, ete.) by their brethren sitting as a court of justice for civil as well 
as ecclesiastical errors: dishonesty in business, immorality, etc. MS. Records and pa- 
pers of the Oberlin Church (in Oberlin College Library). 

*1 Constitution, ete., minutes for March 3, 1835. 

22 Ibid., October 30, 1834. 

23 Notice signed by a ‘‘Committee of Oberlin’’ in the Ohio Atlas and Elyria 
Advertiser, October 31, 1834, and later issues. 
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but, after consideration in January, it was indefinitely post- 
poned by the house in February, 1835.** In the spring of 1836 
the matter was taken up again in a meeting of the colonists and 
it was ordered ‘‘that a committee be appointed to prepare a 
Charter to be forwarded to [the] legislature for the incorpora- 
tion of Oberlin as a Village.’’ This petition received consid- 
eration in the state senate early in the following year. Incorpo- 
ration was denied by a vote of 24 to 3.” In the late thirties and 
early forties the Columbus lawmakers generally voted down 
everything that bore the name of abolitionist Oberlin. 

Only a few meetings of the colonists appear to have been held 
after 1837, but it was not until 1846 that the town of Oberlin was 
regularly incorporated. In the meantime, in 1841, the Oberlin 
Society was reorganized and devoted itself from then on excelu- 
sively to the secular interests of the Oberlin Church, leaving the 
civil government to Russia Township. After Oberlin became an 
incorporated town the form of its government was, of course, 
exactly like that of hundreds of other Ohio villages, though the 
community itself continued, as it had begun, a religious colony, 
‘*neculiar in that which is good.’’ 


24 Ohio Senate Journal, 1834, pp. 123, 132; Ohio House Journal, 1835, pp. 377, 
384, 854. 

25 Ohio State Journal and Columbus Gazette, March 3, 1837, and Ohio Senate 
Journal, 1837, pp. 462-63. 











THE RELIGIOUS OPINIONS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 
By Witu1am D. Goutp 


‘‘To be great,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘is to be misunderstood.’’ The 
truth of this statement was never more perfectly exemplified 
than in the case of Thomas Jefferson, who was probably the 
object of more unjust personal attacks than any other American 
statesman before or since his time. Pamphleteers misrepresented 
his religious opinions, and many of his enemies spread false 
accusations concerning his personal life. As a result, the belief 
became widespread that he was an infidel. Only recently has 
he been acquitted of some of these charges. As late as 1830 the 
public library of Philadelphia refused a place on its shelves for 
works on his life and writings.’ 

Political opposition to Jefferson on the ground of his liberal 
religious views began as early as 1796, and developed in intensity 
during the presidential campaigns of 1800 and 1804. The very 
fact that he was sympathetic with the French Revolution, was 
a student of French philosophy, and had led the forces of reli- 
gious freedom to victory in Virginia was sufficient to convince the 
Federalist clergy of New England that he was an atheist. Both 
they and many of their brethren in New York state (represent- 
ing Congregationalist settlements) raised a loud ery of warning 
against the election to the presidency of one whose purpose it 
was to abolish all religious institutions, and to usher in a social 
order which would permit every man to do whatever he thought 
to be right. 

Others, more interested in politics than in religion, welcomed 
these charges as a weapon for accomplishing his defeat. Admit- 
ting that Hamilton believed Jefferson’s political theories to be 


1 Howard M. Jones, America and French Culture, 1750-1848 (Durham, 1927), 395- 
96. Although this paper limits citations on Jefferson’s writings to Paul L. Ford (ed.), 
The Works of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1904-1905), a careful examination has 
been made of the Thomas Jefferson MSS. (in Library of Congress) down to the year 
1796, when Jefferson’s enemies began to publish attacks on his religion. 
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dangerous to the nation, there is a touch of humor in Hamilton’s 
extraordinary zeal for Christianity. In 1800 he wrote Jay, who 
was then governor of New York, calling upon the latter to bend 
every effort to prevent ‘‘an atheist in religion, and a fanatic in 
politics’? from being elected to the presidency. He was even 
willing to sanction the use of dishonorable methods to accom- 
plish his purpose, declaring that ‘‘in times like these in which 
we live, it will not do to be over-scrupulous.’’ Two years later 
he urged the organization of ‘‘The Christian Constitutional So- 
ciety’’ for the purpose of upholding ‘‘the Christian religion,” 
and ‘‘the Constitution of the United States.’’ * 

The only written basis for these attacks on Jefferson was a 
few sentences taken from his Notes on Virginia, a work pub- 
lished in 1782. The Federalist pamphleteers seized on these with 
great avidity, and, by means of elaboration, and a free use of the 
imagination, found their author guilty of the very worst reli- 
gious offenses. 

A good example of this type of pamphlet was the Reverend 
William Linn’s ‘‘Serious Considerations on the Election of a 
President,’’ which appeared during the campaign of 1800. Linn 
was appreciative of Jefferson’s talents, and of the valuable 
services he had rendered the nation, but feared the effect that 
the election of an irreligious candidate might have on the na- 
tional welfare. 

The Notes on Virginia contained a number of passages which, 
to the devout orthodox, directly contradicted the scriptures. 
From this Linn drew the conclusion that Jefferson must, at 
least, be an unbeliever. He had rejected the biblical account of 
the flood on the ground that a universal deluge would have re- 
quired a special creation and a subsequent annihilation of sufi- 
cient water to produce it. Linn appealed to the ipse diait of the 
scriptures, and held that a divine miracle was sufficient to ex- 
plain all such mysteries. Again, Jefferson’s intimation that Ne- 
groes might have constituted a distinct race from the very begin- 
ning was, in Linn’s opinion, an inexcusable questioning of scrip-. 
tural authority. 


2 Alexander Hamilton to John Jay, May 7, 1800, Henry ©. Lodge, The Works of 
Alexander Hamilton (New York, 1904), X, 372-73. 
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But Jefferson had done more to arouse the ire of his orthodox 
critic than merely question the literal veracity of the scriptures. 
He had committed the unforgiveable sin of banqueting with his 
friends on a Sunday. He had also proposed to eliminate all reli- 
gious instruction from the primary school curriculum on the 
ground that the minds of young children were too immature to 
profit by such study. He had made the following statement in 
defense of the principle of complete religious liberty: ‘‘The 
legitimate powers of government extend to such acts only as are 
injurious to others. But it does me no injury for my neighbor to 
say there are twenty gods, or no god. It neither picks my pocket 
nor breaks my leg.’’* This was sufficient to convince Linn that 
even the charge of atheism was not too severe to hurl against 
his opponent. Linn probably reasoned that toleration is guilty 
of all the sins it makes possible. 

All kinds of rumors were accepted without question, and re- 
peated in this pamphlet. Among them was the account of an 
alleged conversation which had taken place between Jefferson 
and Mazzei. It was said that once when these two were out riding 
together, Mazzei had expressed his surprise that the American 
people should, in so many cases, fail to keep their churches in a 
respectable condition. Pointing to one which was in a very 
dilapidated state, he had said, ‘‘I am astonished that they per- 
mit it to be in so ruinous a condition.’’ To which Jefferson had 
replied, ‘‘It is good enough for him that was born in a manger.’’ * 
What Jefferson no doubt had in mind was that lowly places of 
worship would be just as acceptable to the unpretentious Na- 
zarine as the costliest of cathedrals. 

Other pamphlets, written by laymen as well as by ministers, 
expressed the same general point of view. In addition to these 
arguments, the Reverend John M. Mason of New York, in ‘‘The 
Voice of Warning to Christians on the Ensuing Election,’’ found 
a good reason for suspecting Jefferson of infidelity in the polit- 
ical support he was receiving from the most irreligious elements 
in the nation. He also criticized the Virginian for denying that 


’ Thomas Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (Paris, 1782), in Ford, Works of Jefferson, 
IV, 78; William Linn, Serious Considerations on the Election of a President (New 
York, 1800), 17-18, 

* Ibid., 16-17, 
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the Jews were God’s chosen people. Jefferson had expressed an 
opinion in his Notes on Virginia that ‘‘Those who labour in the 
earth are the chosen people of God, if ever he had a chosen 
people, whose breasts he has made his peculiar deposit for sub- 
stantial and genuine virtue.’’* William L. Smith, in another 
pamphlet, found fault with Jefferson’s declaration that all the 
various forms of religion practiced in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania were good enough to preserve the peace and order of the 
commonwealth, and falsely accused him of a total neglect of the 
services of worship.° 

One of the most interesting and popular of all these anti-Jef- 
ersonian tirades was Thomas Green Fessenden’s ‘‘ Democracy 
Unveiled,’’ a poetic satire directed against both Jefferson and 
the Republican party. Jefferson’s intimacy with Paine is here 
made the subject of much hostile comment. In 1801 Paine, who 
was in France and wished to return to the United States, wrote 
Jefferson requesting permission to take passage on a govern- 
ment vessel in the event of the latter’s election to the presidency. 
Since Paine was an Englishman by birth, he would have been in 
danger of impressment by the British, had he attempted to cross 
the ocean on an American merchant ship. Jefferson was only too 
glad of the opportunity to be of assistance to this champion of 
the American Revolution, and arranged for his passage on the 
Maryland. Fessenden celebrated the incident as follows: 


Though he imported Thomas Paine, 
(For Chronicleers have lied in vain,) 
T’oppose with acrimonious vanity, 
Law, order, morals, and christianity. 


’T was right, for aught I can discover, 
To send and fetch the fellow over, 
For Freedom, by his aid may chance 
With us to flourish as in France.’ 


The Federalist clergy and associated lay pamphleteers were 
most successful in arousing the electorate. Many New Eng- 


5 Ford, Works of Jefferson, IV, 85. 
6 William L. Smith, The Pretentions of Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency Er 
amined (Philadelphia, 1796), 37, 39. 
7 Thomas G. Fessenden, Democracy Unveiled (New York, 1806), II, 36-37. 
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landers honestly believed that the church would be in danger, 
and that they themselves would be persecuted if Jefferson suc- 
ceeded in winning the election of 1800. Men prayed daily that he 
might be punished for his blasphemy. And, following his election, 
it is reported that many of the women hid their bibles in the 
clefts of rocks. 

Jefferson not only made no attempt to propagate his religious 
opinions, but actually did all in his power to keep the public in 
ignorance of them. He believed that his religion was a matter 
which concerned only himself and God, and that the public had 
no right to judge concerning it. ‘‘I inquire after no man’s,’’ he 
would say, ‘‘and trouble none with mine.’’ Was he not making 
it known most effectively through his conduct? He was perfectly 
willing to submit his character to the judgment of public opinion. 

His correspondence on the subject of religion varied accord- 
ing to the attitude taken by the individual he was addressing. 
To the orthodox, he declined to make known his religious views. 
Unitarians, on the other hand, were told that he agreed with 
them on general principles. But only to a few of his close friends 
(not more than six), did he send a more detailed statement of 
his faith as found in his ‘‘Syllabus.’’ This group included Benja- 
min Rush, John Adams, and William Short. 

Political considerations, no doubt, were largely responsible for 
the attitude he took toward the orthodox. In a letter to George 
Thacher, January 26, 1824, he called attention to the fact that 
while the orthodox were no longer permitted to burn religious 
liberals, they could, by charging their opponents with heresy, 
turn public opinion against them. The orthodox had already ac- 
cused him of atheism and infidelity, and he realized that a pub- 
lication of his religious views would merely lay him open to new 
charges. He wrote James Monroe in 1800 that it was impossible 
to contradict all the lies of his slanderers, for, while he was en- 
gaged with one, they would be publishing twenty new ones. 

Another reason for his silence, especially during the latter 
part of his life, was his distaste for controversy, and love of 
tranquility. After the death of Benjamin Rush in 1813, he re- 
quested Rush’s son Richard either to destroy or return that copy 
of the ‘‘Syllabus’’ which had been in his father’s possession. 
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The reason Jefferson advanced for this request was that, should 
his enemies gain possession of his statement of faith, he feared 
lest the closing years of his life should be made unhappy by their 
bitterness. Again, some years later, when Benjamin Waterhouse 
sought permission to publish one of Jefferson’s letters which 
ably set forth some of his religious beliefs, he replied: 


No, my dear Sir, not for all the world. Into what a nest of hornets 
would it thrust my head! .. . Don Quixote undertook to redress the 
bodily wrongs of the world, but the redressment of mental vagaries 
would be an enterprise more than Quixotic. I should as soon under- 
take to bring the crazy skulls of Bedlam to sound understanding, as 
inculcate reason into that of an Athanasian. I am old, and tranquility 
is now my summum bonum. Keep me, therefore, from the fire and 
faggots of Calvin and his victim Servetus.® 


Jefferson even refrained from making known his religious con- 
victions to the members of his family. He declared that he did 
not wish to assume the responsibility of directing their judg- 
ment in this regard. He was especially careful never to unsettle 
the young or attempt to win them to his point of view. In order, 
however, that his family should have no reason for believing the 
charges which had been hurled against him, he gave his daughter 
a copy of the ‘‘Syllabus’’ in 1803. Not until after he died in 1826, 
did his grandchildren come to a knowledge of the contents of this 
document. 

Although Jefferson kept in touch with French philosophic 
thought through the American Philosophical Society, and by 
private correspondence, he never went to the extreme of accept- 
ing the atheistic point of view advanced by Diderot, D’Alembert, 
and Holbach. He once commented upon the fact that whereas 
atheism was popular in Catholic countries, Protestant liberals 
were usually content to remain within deistic limits. 

His closest friends were impressed with his devout religious 
spirit. Some of them who had known him for twenty or thirty 
years declared that they had never heard him speak reproach- 
fully of any man’s religion, or ever indulge in profanity. Henry 
S. Randall, one of his early biographers, vouches for the truth of 


8 Jefferson to Benjamin Waterhouse, July 19, 1822, Ford, Works of Jefferson, XI, 
243-44, n. 
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the following story, coming as it did from a friend who heard it 
repeated many times by the minister in question. Once when 
Jefferson stopped for the night at Ford’s Tavern (Virginia), a 
minister who did not know him engaged him in conversation. At 
first the minister spoke of mechanics, and Jefferson’s replies 
convinced him that his unknown companion was an engineer. He 
then broached the subject of agriculture, and Jefferson’s knowl- 
edge of this field made him sure his ‘‘engineer’’ was a success- 
ful farmer. Finally, the minister introduced the subject of reli- 
gion, only to come to the conclusion that Jefferson was another 
minister, although he admitted ‘‘he could not discover to what 
particular persuasion he leaned!’’ The next morning he asked 
the landlord who his companion of the night before had been. 
When informed that he had been talking to Thomas Jefferson, 
he said, ‘‘I tell you that was neither an atheist nor irreligious 
man — one of juster sentiments I never met with.’’ ® 

Despite his liberal leanings, Jefferson was a lifelong member 
of the Episcopal Church. He began his public career as a parish 
vestryman, was married by an Anglican minister, and had his 
children baptized according to Anglican rites. It might, of 
course, be urged that this was the fashionable thing for any one 
to do who aspired to popularity or power in Virginia. Jefferson’s 
interest in the church, however, was more than a perfunctory 
one. He was especially well pleased with the religious situation 
which existed in Charlottesville, where Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Baptists met together every Sunday in 
the courthouse for a religious service which was conducted by a 
minister of one of the denominations participating. The ministers 
who officiated in his neighborhood were above the average, and 
he attended the services as regularly as did most of the other 
members. Sometimes, when his family remained at home, he 
went alone on horseback. He gave generously to the churches and 
ministers, frequently urging his own minister to accept a special 
contribution to help meet some extra expense. He drew the plan 
for the Episcopal Church which was erected in Charlottesville, 
contributed liberally to its building fund, and regularly to the 
support of its ministers. When attending his own church, he al- 

® Henry 8. Randall, The Life of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1858), III, 345. 
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ways carried with him his prayer book, and took part in the 
responses and prayers. It is known that he preferred psalm tunes 
to hymns, considering the latter not sufficiently dignified for pur. 
poses of worship. 

Jefferson’s ideal of church government changed somewhat 
with the years. In 1776 he expressed himself as opposed to an 
Episcopal form, and in favor of a Presbyterian form of govern. 
ment on the ground that the latter was most congenial to men 
who lived under a republican form of government. He warned 
his countrymen that in England, under an Episcopal form of 
government, the bishops were the tools of the king. On the other 
hand, he could not praise too highly the part English Presby- 
terianism had played in preparing the way for the Toleration 
Act of 1689. He was also impressed by the fact that in the scrip- 
tures elders and bishops constituted but one order, and that no 
distinction was made between the clergy and the laity. He cited 
Second Corinthians 1:24 as proof that the apostles had claimed 
no superior religious authority. 

By 1801, however, he had advanced to a more radical position. 
He had now reached the conclusion that the ideal religious soci- 
ety would be one freed of all paid ministers, where the individ- 
uals were free to moralize for themselves. He praised the Quak- 
ers in this regard, and made note of the fact that, having no 
ministers, they were never troubled with schisms. 

It was but natural for one who, like Jefferson, was accustomed 
to a formal type of church service, to disapprove of the revival- 
istic type of service in use in many of the Protestant churches. 
In a letter addressed to Thomas Cooper, November 2, 1822, he 
told about the women of Richmond who ‘‘have their night meet- 
ings and praying parties, where, attended by their priests, and 
sometimes by a henpecked husband, they pour forth the effusions 
of their love to Jesus, in terms as amatory and carnal, as their 
modesty would permit them to use to a mere earthly lover.”’ 

He likewise had a very poor opinion of the work which was 
being done by the various orthodox missionary societies. In 
speaking of the good which might be accomplished through the 
organization of a society for the civilizing of native Africans, he 
declared it to be his earnest hope that such a society would have 
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more humane objects in view, and be less apt to stir up strife 
among nations than was the case with the missionary societies of 
his day. There can be no doubt but that, despite their sacrificial 
lives and worthy accomplishments, the early missionaries were 
greatly handicapped in their efforts by a narrow individualistic 
program which, in a large measure, wholly justified such a criti- 
cism. 

It is not surprising that Jefferson is usually classed as a deist. 
His general silence on the subject of religion, together with the 
few liberal opinions he did occasionally make public were suffi- 
cient to convince most of his contemporaries that, if he were not 
a full-grown atheist, he must, at least, be a confirmed deist. The 
Temple of Reason, a deistic magazine published during the early 
years of the nineteenth century, stated, in its issue for January 
7, 1802, that the purpose of its publication was to defend Jeffer- 
son’s religious principles. But Jefferson was not a deist. He 
may, it is true, have had deistic leanings as a young man. How- 
ever, as soon as he began to make known his religious opinions 
to some of his friends (1803), it becomes evident that he was a 
decided Unitarian. Priestley’s History of the Corruptions of 
Christianity and A History of Early Opinions Concerning Jesus 
Christ had made a lasting impression upon him. He was now 
ready to reveal to a few of his most intimate friends ‘‘the result 
of a life of inquiry & reflection.’’ *° 

The spread of the Unitarian faith was one of his vital concerns. 
He felt sure that, if intelligent men had the courage of their con- 
victions, they would all be Unitarians, and help restore Chris- 
tianity to its primitive simplicity. It was a mystery to him how, 
in the enlightened nineteenth century, they could honestly hold 
to the old ‘‘Platonic mysticisms that three are one, and one is 
three.’’** He was also convinced that many would be won for 
Unitarianism, even those who had previously rejected Christ, 
could they but hear a good defense of its tenets. In 1822 he ex- 
pressed the hope that Unitarian missionaries from Cambridge 
would seek converts in Virginia. If they did, he was sure they 
would be given a more whole-hearted welcome than would repre- 


10 Jefferson to Benjamin Rush, April 21, 1803, Ford, Works of Jefferson, IX, 457, n, 
11 Jefferson to John Adams, August 22, 1813, ibid., XI, 328. 
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sentatives of ‘‘the tritheistical school of Andover.’’ He never 
questioned the ability of the new faith to win the great majority 
of Americans to its standards. ‘‘The breeze,’’ he wrote in 1822, 
‘*begins to be felt which precedes the storm; and fanaticism js 
all in a bustle, shutting its doors and windows to keep it out. But 
it will come, and drive before it the foggy mists of Platonism 
which have so long obscured our atmosphere.’’*? It was the 
younger generation that he was depending upon to accomplish 
this result. He hoped that every young man of his day would have 
a part in the crusade of enlightenment. 

Jefferson’s Unitarianism is clearly evident in his dislike of 
speculation, and his insistence that the essence of religion con- 
sists primarily in the cultivation of justice and goodness. He 
criticized his orthodox contemporaries for assuming that, 
through the use of their finite reason, they could arrive at a per- 
fect knowledge of the Almighty. As a youth, he had loved to 
speculate concerning these things. However, he early learned to 
repose his head ‘‘on that pillow of ignorance which a benevolent 
Creator has made so soft for us, knowing how much we should 
be forced to use it.’’** When the Reverend Isaac Story sought 
to interest him in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, he 
replied that speculation concerning such a doctrine was a waste 
of time, as one could never discover whether or not it was true. 
One might far better assume a healthy agnostic position in this 
respect, and leave the future in God’s hands. He would find him- 
self sufficiently occupied with the cultivation of character which 
should be religion’s supreme concern. Jefferson was even will- 
ing to subject religion to the pragmatic test. He felt sure that 
the religion which produces a good life must, in the very nature 
of the case, be a good one. Did not Jesus teach men to judge the 
tree by the fruit? 

Jefferson considered himself a Christian in the only sense in 
which Jesus ever desired a man to be one; viz., ‘‘sincerely at- 
tached to his doctrines, in preference to all others; ascribing to 
himself every hwman excellence; & believing he never claimed 
any other.’’ ** Even when considered in human categories alone, 


12 Jefferson to Waterhouse, July 19, 1822, ibid., XII, 244, n. 
18 Jefferson to Rev. Isaac Story, December 5, 1801, ibid., IX, 320. 
14 Jefferson to Benjamin Rush, April 21, 1803, ibid., 457, n. 
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he found Jesus to be the most sublime character of all history, 
and the greatest of all religious reformers. 

He recognized the difficulty of coming to a just estimate of 
Jesus’ teachings, since they were not committed to writing until 
long after their proclamation. When they were so committed, it 
was by uneducated disciples who had forgotten much, and who 
misunderstood certain of his commands. His followers had even 
been guilty of corrupting his message by combining it with Greek 
speculation. Notwithstanding all this, Jefferson was confident 
that Jesus’ genuine utterances could be distinguished by their 
great charm, shining as they did like ‘‘diamonds”’ in ‘‘a dung- 
hill’? of later additions. He once expressed regret that Jesus did 
not live long enough to fill in the outlines of his moral system. 
If completed in the spirit of the fragments which have been pre- 
served, Jefferson believed it would be ‘‘the most perfect and sub- 
lime that has ever been taught by man.’’** 

By 1776 Jefferson had come to the conclusion that the gospels 
were a far better guide to the true spirit of Jesus than were the 
epistles. And the most valuable part of the gospels, in his opin- 
ion, was the Sermon on the Mount which he hoped would become 
the ‘central point of Union’’ for all the denominations of Chris- 
tendom. He was pleased to note that the teachings to be found 
therein were simple enough to be understood by a child. In 1776 
he accepted Locke’s position that faith and repentance were the 
great Christian fundamentals; the former calling for a belief in 
Jesus as the promised messiah, the latter demanding good works 
as a proof of its genuiness. By 1822 Jefferson had simplified his 
fundamentals to the loving of God with all one’s heart, and one’s 
neighbor as oneself. 

It was in response to a request made by Benjamin Rush during 
the year 1798-99 that Jefferson decided to prepare a syllabus of 
his religious opinions. He wrote it for the purpose of convincing 
his most intimate friends that the religious slanders which had 
been heaped upon him were wholly untrue. As has already been 
noted, he took great care to keep it from the eyes of the public. 
Priestley’s comparative study of Socrates and Jesus was no 
doubt influential in determining the form of his paper. After 

15 Syllabus, ébid., 462. 
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briefly setting forth both the desirable and undesirable features 
of the ancient philosophic systems, he called attention to the 
‘“‘degraded state’’ of Jewish deism which existed in Jesus’ day, 
and showed how the elements introduced by him were intended 
to reform it. He decided to leave untouched the problem of Jesus’ 
divinity. 

Jefferson praised the philosophers of antiquity for their in- 
sistence on the necessity of governing the passions, but found 
that they did not deal adequately with social duties. They taught 
well the obligation of being just in dealing with one’s neighbor 
or countryman, but felt under no constraint to cultivate a love 
for all mankind. Even the Jews in Jesus’ day, he believed, enter- 
tained many erroneous ideas concerning religion and morality. 
In addition to the fact that he felt that a number of their con- 
ceptions of God were incorrect, their ethics, in respect to other 
nations, were, he thought, decidedly antisocial. 

Jesus, according to Jefferson, effected the following reforma- 
tion: He confirmed and purified Jewish monotheism, providing 
for more adequate conceptions of God’s attributes and activity. 
He also went far beyond both the philosophers and the Jews in 
advocating a universal brotherhood. It is, indeed, this aspect of 
his teaching which accounts for its superiority over all others. 
Again, while philosophers and Jews were interested in actions 
only, Jesus insisted upon the necessity of making pure one’s very 
thoughts. Finally, whereas the Jews either doubted or disbelieved 
in a future life, Jesus was confidently sure of it, and considered 
it an incentive to moral conduct. 

Jefferson never developed his ‘‘Syllabus’’ to any great length. 
When his enemies became aware of its existence, he denied that 
he had any idea of publishing a book on the subject of religion. 
He turned instead to a compilation of what is popularly known 
as the ‘‘ Jefferson Bible.’’ 

The ‘‘ Jefferson Bible’’ was begun during the same year that 
the ‘‘Syllabus’’ was written. Originally, it was a small octavo 
volume of forty-six pages containing passages cut out of the 
gospels which dealt with Jesus’ teachings, and pasted in a book 
in what Jefferson believed was the true chronological order. All 
references to Jesus’ divinity and miracle working power were 
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intentionally omitted. Jefferson later informed William Short 
that he had spent but two or three evenings in preparing this 
work. It bore the title, ‘*The Philosophy of Jesus of Nazareth.’’ 

Jefferson was never satisfied with this English compilation of 
1803. It was his ambition to add to it the Greek, Latin, and 
French texts, together with an original translation of Epictetus, 
and the doctrines of Epicurus as found in Pierre Gassendi’s 
Syntagma. He also intended to prepare a similar book of gospel 
excerpts for the Indians. So far as we know, he never carried 
out his plans relative to the teachings of Epictetus or Epicurus. 
Nor did he ever prepare an abridged bible for the use of the 
Indians. 

However, sometime after October 31, 1819, he did succeed in 
putting together his famous eighty-two page quadrilingual ‘‘ Bi- 
ble’? entitled ‘‘The Life and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth.’’ 
Greek, Latin, French, and English texts now appeared in paral- 
lel columns, and maps of Palestine and the ancient world were 
inserted. He bound the work in red morocco, and ornamented it 
in gilt. The contents of the two ‘‘Bibles’’ are not exactly iden- 
tical. The larger volume begins with Luke 2:1-7, or the story of 
the journey made by Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, and the 
birth there of Jesus. It ends with Matthew 27:60, or the account 
of the rolling of the stone before the door of the sepulchre. 
Kighty-one different incidents are recorded. 

Jefferson could not speak too highly of these compilations. 
‘‘A more beautiful or precious morsel of ethics’’ he had never 
seen. He felt that his interest in this regard should serve as a 
proof of his true Christian spirit. None of the members of his 
family knew of their existence until after his death. They then 
discovered from a letter addressed to a friend that it was his 
custom to read from the larger volume before retiring for the 
night. In 1904 the fifty-seventh Congress authorized the govern- 
ment printing office to print and bind nine thousand copies by 
photolithographie process. 

Jefferson was an earnest student, not only of the gospels, but 
of the entire bible. His overseer states that he frequently found 
him engaged in reading it. While Jefferson’s works do not con- 
tain a great many biblical references, there are a number scat- 
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tered throughout his Notes on Religion and private correspond- 
ence. In 1808 he was interested in Charles Thompson’s transla- 
tion of the Septuagint, and wrote Thompson several letters 
concerning it. When Samuel Greenhow informed him that there 
were families in Virginia who did not possess a bible, and re- 
quested a contribution for the bible society he represented, Jef- 
ferson replied, in a letter of January 31, 1814, that he was 
surprised to hear of such a situation, and enclosed a gift of fifty 
dollars. 

If he could not join the orthodox in acknowledging the literal 
inspiration of the bible, he could fully appreciate it as an incom- 
parable guide for the development of the inner life. He was even 
ready to accept, on the authority of the writers, all that did not 
contradict the laws of nature. The Quakers, in his opinion, had 
learned how to judge it truly according to ‘‘the dictates of com- 
mon sense & common morality.’’ ** He loved to quote the fifteenth 
psalm as a means of winning his young friends to high moral 
standards. In times of sorrow he found great consolation in both 
testaments. He read them up to the very last. During his last 
illness, his reading was, for the most part, confined to Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and the bible. 

Although Jefferson believed God to be so infinitely far above 
man that nothing the latter might do could give the former either 
pleasure or pain, he was convinced that, as an overruling prov- 
idence, God delighted in man’s temporal and eternal happiness. 
He had no doubt but that, ultimately, God would bring about the 
triumph of the right. Since God had blessed him so abundantly 
in the past, he was perfectly willing to trust in Him for the fu- 
ture. He could but obey the dictates of his conscience, and leave 
the issue in God’s hands. 

He felt sure that God never intended any man to be perfectly 
happy. Even the most fortunate he found to be harassed by 
calamities and misfortunes. ‘‘We have,”’’ he said, ‘‘no rose with- 
out it’s thorn; no pleasure without alloy. It is the law of our 
existence; & we must acquiesce.’’?’ His experience had taught 
him that the only way to overcome one’s difficulties, and find con- 


16 Jefferson to Elbridge Gerry, March 29, 1801, ibid., 243. 
17 Jefferson to Mrs. Maria Cosway, October 12, 1786, ibid., V, 214. 
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tentment was to resign oneself completely to the divine will. 
One’s calamities are only increased by trying to escape from 
them. But by conforming one’s will to the will of God, one finds 
that peace of mind which enables one to patiently bear the bur- 
dens of life. He found, too, an added consolation in the fact that 
God had so ordered the universe that some good could be drawn 
from most evils. 

His state papers, addresses, and private correspondence are 
all filled with references to the overruling providence of God. 
In the Declaration of Independence, he acknowledges a ‘‘firm 
reliance on the protection of divine Providence.’’ Most of his 
annual messages call attention to the many blessings his country- 
men were enjoying at God’s hands, whether the blessing of peace, 
or the abatement in a fever which had been ravaging the nation. 
According to John Adams, Jefferson’s suggestion for one side 
of the national seal was a representation of the Israelites in the 
wilderness led by a cloud by day and a pillar of fire at night. 

Plato’s views regarding immortality did not appeal to Jef- 
ferson. He declared that, if no better argument than this could 
be constructed, there was no real justification for a belief in the 
existence of life after death. Lowever, there were certain ethical 
and religous grounds which he believed were sufficient to estab- 
lish such a belief. It was his conviction that God would judge 
men according to the use they made of the reason he had given 
them, and that a state of reward or punishment awaited them as 
a result of their decisions. God, he was confident, was desirous 
of making all men eternally happy, and had prepared for those 
who submitted to his will a life ‘‘of eternal and ineffable bliss.’”* 

It was Jefferson’s hope to receive in the next life the blessing 
of his fathers for having lived worthily of them here. He looked 
forward to an ‘‘eestatic meeting’’ with his loved ones. Shortly 
before he died he promised his namesake, Thomas Jefferson 
Smith, that if, in the next life, the dead were permitted to influ- 
ence the living, he would be greatly concerned over every incident 
connected with the latter’s life. 

Holding such an individualistic conception of religious author- 
ity as did Jefferson, it was to be expected that he would look with 

18 Jefferson to Thomas Jefferson Smith, February 21, 1825, ibid., XII, 405. 
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great disfavor on all religious establishments. So closely did he 
follow Locke in the development of his ideas on this subject that 
some of his Notes on Religion appear to be copied almost ver- 
batim from Locke’s earlier work. Jefferson, like Locke, believed 
that the province of the law was to prevent one man from in- 
juring another, and that it was entirely unauthorized to inter. 
fere when men injure none but themselves. The teaching of both 
men might be summed up in a sentence they both used: ‘‘The 
care of every man’s soul belongs to himself.’’ In one respect 
Jefferson was more liberal than Locke; viz., in his willingness 
to grant complete religious liberty to atheists and Catholics. 

In a number of his letters Jefferson called attention to the 
fact that religious liberty was an absolute essential for a free 
government. He knew of no example in history where a ‘‘priest- 
ridden’’ people had been able to maintain a free civil government. 
On the contrary, he found that when the clergy gained control 
of the government, they frequently deprived men of their civil 
and religious rights. Alliance between church and state had also 
been largely responsible for the reactionary view that it was 
impossible to improve the condition of mankind. 

The struggle over disestablishment in Virginia was far more 
severe than any similar struggle in any of the other states. In 
all of the others, with the exception of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, state churches were disestablished soon after the begin- 
ning of the Revolution. Nor was any great effort required to 
bring about this happy result. 

Jefferson was one of the foremost leaders in the Virginia con- 
test. In his memorandum containing a list of the services he had 
rendered the nation up to the year 1800, he stated that it was he 
who originally proposed the abolition of the establishment, and 
the proclamation of religious liberty in his native state. Only 
gradually, however, were his proposals enacted into law. In the 
meantime, he was engaged in the hardest fought battles of his 
entire career. 

When the Virginia convention met in 1776 to organize a state 
government, Jefferson submitted a Constitution which contained 
the following article on the subject of religion: ‘‘ All persons 
shall have full and free liberty of religious opinion; nor shall 
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any be compelled to frequent or maintain any religious institu- 
tion.’’? This Constitution was rejected. The Constitution builders 
were not, as yet, ready to go that far. However, the sixteenth 
section of the bill of rights which was finally adopted contains 
the clause that ‘‘all men are equally entitled to the full and free 
exercise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience.’’ 
The Virginia legislature which met soon after the convention 
exempted dissenters from supporting the establishment, and sus- 
pended the laws which determined clerical salaries. The Anglican 
clergy were now made dependent for their support on the volun- 
tary gifts of their own parishioners. This act was continued in 
1777 and 1778, and made perpetual in 1779. In 1780 dissenting 
ministers, Quakers, and Mennonites were given the right to 
marry without securing a license. Finally, in 1784 all laws favor- 
ing the Church of England were repealed, and the entire manage- 
ment of its affairs was placed in its own hands. 

In 1785 Virginia legislators were ready to accept Jefferson’s 
Act Establishing Religious Freedom. Jefferson had prepared 
this bill while acting in the capacity of reviser of the laws in 
1777. He had presented it to the assembly as early as 1779. It 
was adopted just as Jefferson had written it except for the sub- 
stitution of a portion of the Virginia declaration of rights for 
some of his original phrases. 

This act deserves to rank with the great charters of human 
liberty. It made Virginians free to hold whatever views they de- 
sired, without such views in any way interfering with their civil 
standing. Section two reads: 


We the General Assembly of Virginia do enact that no man shall be 
compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, place, or 
ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or 
burthened in his body or goods, or shall otherwise suffer, on account 
of his religious opinions or belief; but that all men shall be free to 
profess, and by argument to maintain, their opinions in matters of 
religion, and that the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect 
their civil capacities.?® 


Jefferson was just as proud of this act as he was of the Dee- 
laration of Independence. He prepared the following inscription 
18 Ibid., II, 441. 
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for his tomb: ‘‘Here Was Buried Thomas Jefferson Author Of 
The Declaration of American Independence Of The Statute Of 
Virginia For Religious Freedom, And Father Of The University 
Of Virginia.’’ 

Jefferson also played an influential part in the national contest 
over this general question. Soon after the drafting of the Con- 
stitution, he wrote Madison that, while many parts of the doc. 
ument met with his approval, he objected to the omission of a 
bill of rights specifying those powers which were still retained 
by the states and individual citizens. He and other like-minded 
democrats were responsible for the first ten amendments with 
their guarantee of civil and religious liberty. The familiar first 
amendment reads in part: ‘‘Congress shall make no law respect- 


ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.’’ 























ASA WHITNEY AND HIS PACIFIC RAILROAD 
PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


By Marcarer L. Brown 


Asa Whitney is rightly called the ‘‘Father of Pacific Rail- 
roads,’’? for not only did he have the vision to comprehend the 
possibilities of such a railroad and the faith in his own idea as to 
how it should be built, but he also had the perseverance to work 
for the acceptance of his plan practically single handed and 
against heavy odds for seven years. There were a good many 
others who advanced plans, which if they had been completed 
might have proved to be equally good. But there was no one else 
who deliberately and systematically worked for the idea. A care- 
ful examination of certain papers in the possession of his family 
and of the existing newspaper and periodical files of his lifetime 
has resulted in the uncovering of some interesting facts relating 
to his career before and after the years he spent urging the con- 
struction of the railroad, as well as to his method of inducing the 
country to demand it. 

Born on March 14, 1797, near Lantern Hill at North Groton, 
Connecticut, and the eldest of nine children, Whitney received 
the education and general upbringing of the average Connecticut 
farmer’s son of that period. The date of his departure for New 
York is uncertain, but it was probably around 1817. During the 
next twenty years he achieved increasing prosperity as an im- 
porter of dry goods. He spent several years abroad as a buyer 
for the firm of F. Sheldon and Company, in which he became a 
partner, probably in 1834. Two years later he was the head of 
his own firm,* and by 1837 he had purchased a considerable tract 


1 Nelson H. Loomis, ‘‘ Asa Whitney: Father of the Pacific Railroads,’’ in Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association Proceedings, VI (1912-13), 166-75. 

* Shipping and Commercial List and New-York Price Current, a weekly paper 
which gave passenger lists, itemized accounts of cargoes, and the names of the con- 
signees. The name of F. Sheldon and Company appears as F. & H. Sheldon and Com- 
pany on November 26, 1834, and thereafter. 

* New York Journal of Commerce, June 1-7, 1836; Thomas Longworth, American 
Almanac, New-York Register, and City Directory (New York, 1797-1842), 1836. 
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of land in New Rochelle where he built a large and pretentious 
home * for his second wife, Sarah Jay Munro, daughter of Peter 
Jay Munro, grandniece of John Jay, and related by blood or by 
marriage to a number of prominent New York families.° 

Just after the great New York fire of December 16, 1835, he 
purchased a tract of land on Broadway near Exchange Place 
from Peter Augustus Jay.® It was expected by a good many 
people that as the city was rebuilt, business would come farther 
in from the river fronts, and that section of Broadway would 
cease to be residential. But in a little more than a year, the 
financial difficulties of 1837 began, and Whitney found himself 
among the many city merchants who were hard pressed. Mrs, 
Whitney died suddenly in November, 1840,’ leaving no will or 
offspring. Her share of her mother’s large estate, which might 
have tided Whitney over the crisis, therefore reverted to her 
brothers and sisters. Jay foreclosed on the Broadway tract * and 
Whitney was forced to sell his New Rochelle property at a low 
price.*® Thus, after an unusually successful beginning, three short 
years brought about a complete financial collapse which com- 
pelled him to start anew. 

In a discouraged state of mind Whitney set out on June 18, 
1842, for China, where he expected to act in the capacity of 
agent for several New York merchants as well as do some busi- 
ness on his own account. The voyage out was an unpleasant one 
and he expressed his impressions of its disagreeable confinement 
in the pages of his diary, where he also recorded philosophical 
convictions on the futility of material gain and spoke of the 
desire to become connected with some activity which would ben- 
efit the world at large. 

Though he made no direct reference to the Pacific railroad in 
this early record, the idea was probably already in his mind and 


4 Deeds, Liber 47, p. 1; Liber 57, p. 245; Liber 59, p. 85; and Liber 67, p. 227 
(Register’s Office, White Plains, New York). 

5 His first wife, Herminie Antoinette Pillet, whom he had met on one of his trips 
to France, died in 1833. New York Commercial Advertiser, April 1, 1833. See his 
Diary (MS. loaned the author by George M. Whitney). 

6 Conveyances, Liber 349, p. 269 (Register’s Office, New York County, New York). 

7 New York Commercial Advertiser, November 13, 1840. 

8 Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, March 2-23, 1841. 

9 Deeds, Liber 93, p. 218; Liber 98, p. 390 (Register’s Office, White Plains, New 
York). 
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was furthered by the acquisition on shipboard, October 27, 1842, 
of a month old Singapore newspaper, which related the opening 
to British trade of five Chinese ports through the signing of the 
Treaty of Nanking.*° 

Although his diary does not throw any light on his movements 
in China, later writings make clear that during his spare time he 
gathered statistical information on Chinese industry and trade.” 
His business ventures were evidently successful, since he re- 
turned with a sufficient income to obviate the necessity of engag- 
ing in further business enterprises. 

He left China on March 28, 1844, shortly after the signing of 
the preliminary articles of the Treaty of Wang-hea,* which 
granted to the United States similar privileges to those given 
Great Britain at an earlier date. During the voyage home Whit- 
ney formulated his plan for a transcontinental railroad and pre- 
sented it to Congress in the form of a memorial on January 28, 
1845. The substance of this plan was that Congress should set 
aside a strip of land sixty miles wide from some point on the 
western shore of Lake Michigan to the Pacific coast, the route to 
be through the South Pass of the Rockies, whence one line could 
be built to the Columbia River and another to San Francisco 
Bay; the proceeds from the sale of the land were to build the 
road; commissioners should be appointed by the government to 
sell the land; but title to the land was not to be vested in them 
alone or in Whitney and his assigns alone, until the road had 
been completed for twenty years, when all that was left should 
be turned over to the latter as a reward for their services.** Even 
the most optimistic advocates of the railroad admitted it would 
take many years to complete the road; Whitney was almost 
forty-eight years old at the time the memorial was presented — 
consequently he would have had to live to a ripe old age to 
benefit financially. The only mention of immediate payment to 


10 Treaties, Conventions, Etc., between China and Foreign States (Shanghai, 1908), 
I, 159-64, 

11 Asa Whitney, A Project for a Railroad to the Pacific (New York, 1849). 

12 Treaties, Conventions, Etc., between China and Foreign State, 1, 473-508. 

18 In his first memorial, Whitney did not include the twenty year delay. See House 
Executive Documents, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 72, p. 4. But in his more elaborate me- 


morial to the Senate the next year, he did. See Senate Documents, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 
no. 161, p. 7. 
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Whitney was in the bill brought into Congress to the effect that 
a salary of $4,000 a year be paid him for his services in super. 
intending the construction of the railroad.* The plan was too 
altruistic to be believed. 

By the time Congress was considering his first memorial, 
Whitney was at work on plans for a personal reconnaissance of 
the first part of his proposed route. There were two main rea- 
sons why he had settled on a route so far north: it was shorter 
from Canton to the Atlantic seaports, both north and south, 
than any other route through the territory of the United States 
and it passed through more unoccupied but supposedly fertile 
land than any other possible route. That the land should be 
unoccupied was a vital point in his plan for as a few miles of 
road were constructed, the value of the land through which it 
passed would increase, and so would more surely produce the 
capital to finance the building of the road. The fertile lands of 
the Northwest would be in demand only when it was certain that 
the inhabitants would have a railroad to depend upon for the 
transportation of their products and of the necessities from the 
eastern states. According to Whitney’s plan, then, settlement was 
to follow the railroad. 

In the past, Whitney had been successful in keeping his name 
out of the newspapers. He realized, however, that the public 
would have to be educated up to the point of wanting such a 
novelty as a transcontinental railroad, for steam railroads were 
then only about fifteen years old, and such a one would be a 
mammoth undertaking. Also, while the public was being made 
to realize the advantages of such a road, it should be made to 
see the advantages of the route he had chosen and the plan he 
had made for building it. 

As soon as Congress adjourned in March, 1845, Whitney sent 
to the National Intelligencer a letter — which was soon copied 
by many other papers — in which he urged men from every se¢- 
tion to go with him and see for themselves what the first part of 
his proposed route was like. Although only eight actually went 
on this trip, the whole country knew about it, for from the time 
Whitney left New York, June 2, 1845, until he returned in the 
fall, a series of letters to the newspapers kept the public in- 

14 House Reports, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 140, p. 47. 
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formed of his movements. The party left Lake Michigan at a 
point near Milwaukee, crossed the prairies to the Great Bend of 
the Missouri, and came down the river to St. Louis where they 
arrived on September 19, in good health and spirits. Whitney 
immediately sent to the St. Louis papers a long letter describing 
the findings of the trip: the soil was good, the rivers could be 
easily bridged, and there was lumber and stone to be found with- 
in a reasonable distance from his proposed route. This letter, 
too, was copied by most of the important journals of the period. 
The fact that his letter, dated September 20, 1845, occupied ap- 
proximately one full newspaper column shows the significance 
of the subject in the opinion of the editors, since a daily paper 
of that time boasting of more than ten columns of news was an 
exceedingly rare affair. The editors evidently realized what 
Whitney was doing and in most cases were quite willing to help. 
On October 6, 1845, the New York Commercial Advertiser pre- 
faced the publication of this letter with the comment, ‘‘ Mr. Whit- 
ney, the projector of the great railway from the lakes to the 
Pacific, judiciously keeps the public advised of his movements 
by circulars to the journals.’’ 

The means of transportation being undependable, Whitney was 
unable to reach Memphis in time for the railroad convention 
opening, November 15, 1845. The editor of the New York Tribune 
was sufficiently interested in his plan, however, to send a special 
correspondent down the Ohio River with him. Late in November, 
1845, the letters sent back by this correspondent were published. 
One, on the twenty-sixth, read, ‘‘we have a printed letter from 
the Hon. A. 8. Douglass, of Illinois, to Mr. A. Whitney, on his 
Oregon Railroad. It is full of objections to Mr. Whitney’s 
schemes. .. I mention the circumstance merely to show that the 
leading men of the West are active pro and con, and that the 
subject is deemed of sufficient importance to lay it before the 
people.’’ Disappointed as he must have been at reaching the 
convention too late to accomplish anything, this attack by Doug- 
las was a help from the point of view of publicity, for it gave 
him the opportunity to publish his Reply to the Honorable S. A. 
Douglas (Washington, 1845), in which, in addition to refuting 
Douglas’ arguments, he gave a good exposition of his own plan. 

Whitney originally urged the advantages to be derived from 
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the China trade as the principal reason for the construction of 
the road. But in 1846 the settlement of the Oregon question, and 
the probability of the acquisition of California as a result of the 
Mexican War, made the question of intercommunication be- 
tween the states begin to overshadow that of foreign trade. 
Whitney’s plan was adaptable to both of these territorial 
changes, however, for he had anticipated forking the road after 
it had passed through the South Pass. 

Between sessions of Congress, Whitney travelled around the 
country, attending public meetings in many of the leading cities. 
He began a tour of the western states at Pittsburgh on October 
20, 1846. During November, he addressed other meetings in Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Day- 
ton, Columbus, and Wheeling, and according to the Nashville 
Triweekly Union of December 3, he was ‘‘said to enlist warm 
advocates of his project wherever he speaks.’’ Obviously, op- 
position existed. This period being prior to the present-day type 
of newspaper cartoon, a sarcastic paragraph was the most potent 
way of poking fun. Two items appeared in the Cincinnati Daily 
Commercial for November 4. One was the customary notice of 
what had occurred; the other read: 


Mr. Gullible, the President, took the chair, and after a few remarks, 
introduced Mr. Monchausen to the meeting. His statement was brief, 
plain and business-like, in character with the subject, which, like the 
creations of genius, needs not the glitter of rhetoric for its embellish- 
ment, but shows best in the native, simple, yet awful grandeur and 
harmony of its proportions. He spoke of the relation of his project to 
other works, yet unlike any of them, inasmuch as it was to ‘‘unite 
neighboring planets in our solar system, and make them better ac- 
quainted with each other’? — no capital was required, no stock was 
to be issued, no dividends to be made — the fruit of nature, it would 
create settlements, commerce and wealth, and stimulate production. 

At least the public was interested. 

Opposition or no opposition, Whitney could not have been 
other than pleased at the regularity with which these meetings 
adopted resolutions approving of his plan and recommending it 
to the careful consideration of Congress. ‘‘The western com- 
munity seem well disposed towards this stupendous enterprise,” 
said the American Railroad Journal in its issue of December 
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19, 1846. Whitney had started the ball rolling. The idea was 
definitely i in the minds of the people that a Pacific railroad was 
not only possible but probable. The press had taken hold of the 
idea, and now Whitney had only to guide public opinion along 
the lines of his own plan. The difficulty there was that other 
plans were being presented. Some wanted the road built under 
government auspices, but Whitney insisted on private construc- 
tion. While Douglas wanted settlement to precede the railroad, 
Whitney expected it to follow and pay for the road, thus obviat- 
ing a complicated financing of the project. Worst of all was the 
quarrel over the geographic location of the route and the eastern 
terminus. This last point was of greatest interest to the politi- 
cians: Douglas of Illinois was the leader of a group favoring 
Chicago as a starting point, Benton of Missouri of that favoring 
St. Louis, and several southern senators and representatives 
clamored for Memphis or points south. Although Congress did 
not pay much attention to that phase of the question when they 
assembled in December, 1846, it was in evidence and became 
more important as time went on. 

Nevertheless, Whitney continued to address public meetings 
throughout the country. On December 23, 1846, he spoke at a 
meeting in the Chinese Museum in Philadelphia. An advance 
press notice in the Philadelphia Public Ledger the day before 
contained one of the very few accounts of Whitney’s personal 
appearance. ‘‘Mr. Whitney is probably the most correct and 
striking representation of Napoleon Bonapart in personal ap- 
pearance, that anyone has ever beheld, since the time of the 
great original; and has often, when in Paris, been annoyed by 
spectators on account of it.’’ 

The only instance where Whitney was badly received was in 
New York, where on January 4, 1847, he addressed a large audi- 
ence at the Broadway Tabernacle. All went well until Whitney 
had finished speaking, when a group of National Reformers 
called for a certain Ryckman who spoke for a nationally built 
and controlled railroad and denounced Whitney in no uncertain 
terms. Before he finished, the place was in an uproar, the lights 
were put out, the main gas pipe was stopped to prevent their 
being relighted, and candles were produced and used by the 
National Reformers who were by that time the only ones left at 
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the Tabernacle. Their one objection seems to have been in the 
idea of granting lands to a corporation as a means of providing 
funds for the building of the road. This they considered discrim- 
ination against labor in favor of commerce. So absolutely un- 
called for and unprovoked was this rioting on the part of the 
National Reformers, that the natural result was for Whitney to 
gain sympathy from some of those who had not yet shown any 
interest; on the other hand, there were a great many who auto- 
matically sided with the rioters. The city papers all referred in 
great detail to the happenings at the Tabernacle. But, as usual, 
the New York Herald gave by far the most graphic account. 
Ryckman apparently realized his mistake some time later for 
on September 29, 1849, a column-long apology from him was 
published in the New York Tribune. In this he admitted that he 
had opposed Whitney without ever having read his plan, having 
believed that he intended a great land speculation and nothing 
else. After studying the plan, however, he had completely 
changed his opinion of it as well as of Whitney himself. Although 
it is to Ryckman’s credit that he confessed his error, it seems a 
shame that he neglected to study Whitney’s plan until after he 
had caused what trouble he could by publicly opposing it. 

During 1847, ten of the state legislatures passed resolutions 
urging Congress either to adopt the plan, or to give it their 
careful consideration. Although Whitney usually remained in 
Washington while Congress was in session, as he felt it neces- 
sary to be on hand if wanted, he made an effort to appear before 
the various legislatures whenever the resolutions were being 
considered. The Albany correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
in reporting Whitney’s appearance before the legislature there 
on May 3, said: 

Mr. Whitney, of whom everybody has heard so much in connection 
with the project of a Railroad across this Continent .. . is a dark com- 
plexioned, stout, and goodlooking man, very little the worse of the 
wear — his language is plain, pointed, unadorned, and business-like — 
and he sticks to his text, the 2,400 mile Railroad. 
©. J. Forshey of New Orleans, writing in DeBow’s Review, 

suggested a railroad from some point on the Rio Grande to 
Mazatlan in Mexico at the mouth of the Gulf of California. He 
emphasized the shortness of his 450 mile route and the mild 
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climate through which it would pass, as compared with the 2,600 
miles of Whitney’s road which, he claimed, would be blocked by 
snow during many months each year.** Whitney did not neglect 
such an opportunity to tell the readers of DeBow’s Review — 
and there were many — why all the objections which had been 
raised to his route were without foundation. DeBow published 
Whitney’s reply in October,” and it is likely that it had some 
effect on the attitude of the Alabama legislature when he ad- 
dressed its members about two months later. Apparently he 
convinced the latter that he was sincerely non-sectional in advo- 
cating a route so far north, for they liked his address well enough 
to print it for distribution in advertising the plan as the one they 
favored — and this from, an extreme southern state in 1847, to- 
ward a plan for a northern route! * 

More than once the congressional committees to which the plan 
was referred, introduced bills favorable to it, but further action 
seemed to be impossible to secure in the winter of 1848, in spite 
of the fact that in February and March, the names of New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and North Caro- 
lina were added to the list of those states expressing approval 
of the plan. On July 29, 1848, Thomas H. Benton made a speech 
in the Senate in which he expressed his opposition to the Niles 
bill just presented ‘‘to set apart and sell to Asa Whitney, of 
New York, a portion of the public lands, to enable him to con- 
struct a railroad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean.’’ 
Benton opposed setting aside 100,000,000 acres as suggested in 
the bill, or undertaking anything in connection with a Pacific 
railroad without first having a thorough survey and exploration 
of the territory made, and having the business of the session 
broken up by taking up a bill out of its turn, sarcastically re- 
marking that ‘‘he would not be astonished if Mr. Whitney should 
come here with a large bill for damages against Congress — 
damages for going to all the States of the Union for recommen- 
dations.’’ ** Naturally Whitney who resented such a charge soon 
replied: 

15 DeBow’s Review (New Orleans, 1846-64, 1866-70, 1879-80), III (1847), 147-48. 

16 Ibid., IV (1847), 164-76. 


‘See his Address before the Legislature of Alabama (Montgomery ?, 1847). 
‘8 Congressional Globe, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., 1011. 
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The unprecedented, and I may say, outrageous attack from the Hon, 
Mr. Benton, in the United States Senate, on the 29th July last, which, 
it appears, was caused in part by his fears that I may make a claim 
on the government for having remained at Washington during four or 
five sessions, having walked upon the carpets of the capitol and apn- 
noyed members of Congress, renders it not improper (even without 
his permission) to simply state my position, so obnoxious to that gen. 
tleman. 


After reviewing his activities from 1845 to 1848, he went on 
to say: 


I have done all this at my own expense, and have never asked Con- 
gress to appropriate one dollar for me. Even the printing of maps to 
accompany reports of committees, has been objected to by Mr. Benton, 
and were furnished at my own expense; and in no instance has Con- 
gress paid for any extra printing. 

In addition to all my time, I have expended a very handsome sum 
of money, and have never made any claim upon Congress, and now 
Mr. Benton appears to be horrified from the fear of a claim .. . and 
that his mind may not be ‘‘disturbed,’’ but be at rest on my account, 
I do hereby forever renounce any, all, and every claim upon Congress 
or the people, for my efforts to get a railroad to Oregon. . . 

If I have been troublesome to, and interrupted members of Con- 
gress, it was not for myself, but for my country, as a duty, and feel- 
ing that every intelligent gentleman (and more especially members of 
Congress) would find pleasure in examining a subject promising s0 
much good; and I am happy in being able to say that in almost all 
instances I have been received as politely and civilly as I could have 
desired.’® 


Benton could not seem to realize that Whitney was not a poli- 
tician. 

At the beginning of 1849, the fifth year of his effort to secure 
action from Congress, Whitney was working as hard as ever. 
Even the New York Herald, which had become one of his op- 
ponents, gave him credit for his persistence and on January 1°, 
1849, wrote, ‘‘while we have never approved of the high north- 
ern latitudes he has selected for his route .. . still to Mr. Whit- 
ney is due the credit for keeping for some vears past the sub- 
ject of a railroad to the Pacific constantly before the people.” 

19 Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine (New York, 1839-70), XIX (1848), 527-28. 
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Apparently there was some fear that he might not continue his 
efforts, however, for ,on March 2, 1849, he received a letter from 
twelve men, then in Washington, but representative of every 
section, urging him to continue, at least until after the next 
session of Congress. This letter Whitney reproduced in a pam- 
phlet entitled A Project for a Railroad to the Pacific, which 
appeared in the spring of 1849, and which contained a discussion 
of the Pacific railroad question in general and his plan in par- 
ticular, together with an appendix including the favorable report 
on his memorial from the House, in 1848; the Senate bill grant- 
ing his request, the same year; and letters, state legislature 
resolutions, and public statements supporting the plan. This 
pamphlet and the articles it evoked in the July, 1849 issues of 
the American Review (pp. 67-79) and Hunt’s Merchants Maga- 
zine (pp. 72-79), and in the September number of the Democra- 
tic Review (pp. 243-48), were the peak of his efforts. A letter 
dated May 24, 1849, to the Hon. John M. Niles of Connecticut, 
one of his most interested supporters in the Senate, illustrates 
Whitney’s method of obtaining such publicity: 


Since the adjournment, I have not been idle. . . I have also busied 
myself in preparing the pamphlet, which I hope you will be pleased 
to read. I very much want a review of, or an article from it embracing 
the main points of the subject, for Hunts Merchants Magazine, which 

' he will want as soon as the 5th of June, and I know no one so well 

; qualified to prepare it as yourself. If you can attend to it, I shall 
consider myself under the highest obligation, and it would continue 
your action and interest in the great subject. It is highly important 
that this should be done by someone who understands the subject and 
is not afraid to meet the whole subject in all its present bearings. It is 
now becoming a sectional question. A Convention is called at Mem- 
phis for the 4th of July. And Mr. Benton is at work at St. Louis. By 
the map with the pamphlet which I send, you will see that, either St. 
Louis or Memphis would be so sectional as to deprive all the free 
States from a participation in the benefits to result from a direct ap- 
propriation. .. 

P.S. A friend is preparing an article for the Democratic Review 
and another for the American Review, and yours for Hunts to appear 
at the same time must I think make an impression.*° 


*° Gideon Welles Papers (in Library of Congress). 
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These three articles were obviously decidedly favorable to 
Whitney and his plan. DeBow’s Review also ran an article in 
July, in which all the routes and plans were summarized. A]- 
though DeBow himself preferred a plan and route different from 
Whitney’s, he was always willing to give the latter credit for what 
he had done, and in this particular instance said, he ‘‘has perhaps 
more than any other man in the country illustrated the import- 
ance of a connection with the Pacific. He has explored person- 
ally a short portion of the route, and visited nearly every State 
in the Union, to induce their legislatures to co-operate.’’ 

In August, the New York Chamber of Commerce adopted a 
set of resolutions unreservedly supporting Whitney and advis- 
ing Congress to adopt his plan as soon as possible.** Even the 
London Times, of August 21 and 23, noticed this, remarking that 
‘*the sanction of this body is a notable fact, and will do much 
towards carrying out the scheme.’’ 

In October, 1849, two large conventions were held, one at St. 
Louis and the other immediately after at Memphis. Discussions 
which took place at these meetings concerning the Pacific rail- 
road made plain that local interests and sectional antagonisms 
would prevent the selection of any one route. The St. Louis 
group voted to adjourn and meet the following April at Phila- 
delphia. In December, 1849, however, Congress met for one of 
the most notable sessions of its career, and for months discussed 
little but those measures later known as the Compromise of 1850. 
Nevertheless, on March 13, 1850, the House Committee on Roads 
and Canals did make a report on the Pacific railroad and sub- 
mitted a bill granting the request of Whitney’s memorial. But 
in spite of a really eloquent plea on the part of the committee, 
the House would take no action. 

‘‘The subject of a railroad to the Pacific seems to possess but 
very little interest for Congress. We are much disappointed at 
this, but we presume it receives as much attention as does any 
subject for the promotion of the general good,’’ said the Amer- 
ican Railroad Journal on May 25, 1850. Just before the opening 
of the next session of Congress came a Jast plea from DeBow’s 
Review, in which Whitney was referred to as ‘‘the man who has 


21 DeBow’s Review, VII (1849), 21. 
22 New York Tribune, August 11, 1849. 
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devised the only feasible plan, in all its details, from beginning 
to end... the man who originated the whole subject, long before 
our possessions in Oregon were secured to us, and the means of 
bringing it to its present position before Congress and the 
public.’ ** 

Although the press was becoming discouraged, Whitney made 
one more effort. He appeared in Washington in time for the 
opening of Congress in December, 1850. He made it plain to the 
politicians that failure to act had resulted in the disposal of 
much of the best land along his route, and that they must act im- 
mediately or not at all. They chose the negative course. He had 
failed, due largely to sectional strife. 

In the meantime, Whitney had received some advances from 
England concerning the possibility of using his plan to build a 
railroad through Canada. Consequently, as soon as Congress ad- 
journed in March, 1851, he took passage on the Asia which sailed 
from New York on March 26. It was unfortunate that the year 
he went to England was that of the Great Exposition. The 
Crystal Palace was far more appealing to the average English- 
man than a railroad through the wilds of Canada, and compara- 
tively little popular interest in the railroad could be aroused. 
There must have been some who were interested, however, for 
the New York Herald, a paper opposed to Whitney for the pre- 
ceding five years, wrote on June 14, 1851: 


According to all accounts, Mr. Asa Whitney is making great pro- 
gress in England in his scheme of connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans by railroad, if we are to judge from the puffs and notices which 
appear in the English press. All these notices and puffs, however, 
concerning Mr. Whitney’s magnificent but somewhat impracticable 
scheme, are understood by the press here. The fact is, Mr. Whitney 
is a most industrious attendant on editorial personages. He will pur- 
sue them from pillar to post and post to pillar, run them all down 
with his importunities to puff him and his scheme — bore them almost 
to death, and press them to give favorable notice to his plan of a 
railroad in their columns. When his annoyance can be no longer borne, 
the editor gives him a notice to get rid of him, and he goes away 
perfectly satisfied. He gets the notice and they get rid of the annoy- 
ance. 


*8 DeBow’s Review, IX (1850), 606. 
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This, then, was Whitney’s method with the press. The error 
was in assuming that all editors felt that way about him. It is 
impossible to believe that the many who referred to him in no 
less than laudatory terms, year after year, did so merely be- 
cause he annoyed them and they wanted to get rid of him. Whit- 
ney’s motive in persistently pursuing the editors was to secure a 
true report of his plan to the people, who in turn would demand 
recognition of it by Congress. Publicity for the plan was what he 
wanted, and it made little difference to him whether an editor 
granted his requests for space in a paper easily or under protest 
as long as the space was his. 

Whitney sailed from Liverpool on August 18, on the packet 
ship Isaac Webb. He had had no more actual success in England 
than in America. According to an article in the London Morning 
Chronicle of December 26, however, 


At first he found but little sympathy, and he met with formidable 
opposition. His data were disputed, and his practical conclusions were 
held to be exceedingly questionable. Still he persevered, and, strong 
in the integrity of his purpose, and in the bona fide nature of his 
proceedings, he was more successful in converting opponents, satis- 
fying objectors, and winning the cordial confidence and support of 
impartial persons, than perhaps any other American who has ever 
visited us for the purpose of promoting a commercial enterprise.”* 


Whitney was through. He had devoted himself constantly for 
seven years to the Pacific railroad. Although he seemed to have 
failed, the people were almost unanimous in wanting a railroad, 
and it was generally admitted that he was more nearly respon- 
sible for their state of mind than anyone else. Sectional preju- 
dice was the only real obstacle, but that was more than enough. 
When the appropriation was made for the survey of the pro- 
posed routes in 1853,”° there were many who thought that would 
offer a solution; but there were others who realized that no 
matter what was found, sectional antagonisms would remain too 
strong to be overcome by any reports that might be turned in, 
for the simple reason that they knew a road could be constructed 
on any of the routes which would be examined. The question was: 


24 Reprinted in the National Intelligencer, February 2, 1852. 
25 It is interesting to note that Whitney requested a survey in his first memorial. 
See House Exec. Doc., 28 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 72, p. 4. 
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which should be the first? There were comparatively few people 
who had any idea that more than one road would be started 
before a good many years had elapsed.** The people on the 
Pacific coast begged for action, but even their efforts combined 
with those of some of the older states could not accomplish any 
more than Whitney alone had. 

If personal glory had been all he wanted in his Pacific rail- 
road campaign, Whitney would have had no difficulty in keeping 
his name before the public after he had ceased urging that the 
railroad be built. The fact that there is frequent later reference 
to his early activities shows that neither he nor his effort was 
forgotten. But what he himself did after 1852 was something the 
public never knew. When he married again on October 6, 1852, 
there was only the briefest possible notice in a very few papers.” 

When the Civil War broke out, it became a military necessity 
that the Pacific states be supplied with the railroad, and, as the 
adherents of the southern route had seceded, a majority for one 
of the other two could surely be secured. While the debate on the 
Pacific railroad bill was in progress, Representative Albert S. 
White of Indiana, exasperated at the obstinacy of some of his 
colleagues, said, ‘‘the shade of Whitney — for I believe he is 
dead—ought to teach the gentleman from Vermont that this road 
will be the means of carrying the fruits of our abundant harvests 
to feed the famishing millions of the Old World.’’ * At the mo- 
ment these words were being uttered, Whitney was living quiet- 
ly and comfortably at Locust Hill, about an hour’s ride from the 
Capitol. Finally, in June, 1862, Congress passed the first Pacific 
Railroad Act, and what happened to it is a story apart from 
Whitney’s. 

His brothers and sisters all lived in the north and supported 
the Union cause. His wife and her sisters were southerners who 
lost their property through the war. A letter to his sister Lucy, 
dated November 6, 1865, shows quite clearly that he considered 
the war unnecessary and unjust, and brought on by ‘‘unprin- 


°° Henry Howe, Historical Collections of the Great West (Cincinnati, 1855), 445. 
** New York Evening Post, October 7, 1852. His third wife, Mrs. Catherine Moore 
Campbell, was a daughter of Maurice Moore of Wilmington, North Carolina. 


“** Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 1727. The ‘‘gentleman from Vermont’’ was 
Justin S. Morrill, 
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cipled political demagogues.’’** If anyone in the country had 
good cause to lose patience with politicians in general and Con- 
gress in particular, it was Whitney, but he seems in this letter 
to be more bothered by their activities during the war than he 
ever had been by the treatment he had received. He undoubtedly 
had far more sympathy for the views of his wife’s family than 
for those of his relatives in the north. 

Information concerning Whitney’s later life is revealed in a 
letter from one of his nephews, whose recollections of his uncle 
portray him as ‘‘a polished gentleman of the old school,’’ who 
lived in an old home containing ‘‘many rare and beautiful things 
he had brought from all over the world and things presented to 
him by distinguished people.’’ ‘‘Every morning at a stated 
hour’’ a ‘‘saddle horse was brought to the door and he took his 
morning ride over his estate. .. At four o’clock each day tea was 
served... At promptly 10:30 A.M. the family carriage was wait- 
ing,’’ to take them to Sunday services at the Rock Creek church. 
On this particular visit the nephew recalls as the ‘‘crowning 
event’’ of the occasion when his uncle took him to the White 
House and introduced him to General Grant. He also com- 
ments on the ‘‘distinguished’’ and ‘‘noted’’ people who came 
to visit his uncle.*® This pleasant picture does not indicate that 
Whitney ever allowed his failure to make him bitter; nor does it 
seem likely that the hitherto general impression that ‘‘ Whitney 
spent his entire fortune in the attempt to realize his vision of a 
Pacific railway, and ended his life selling milk from his own 
dairy in Washington, D.C.’’* has any foundation. 

After an illness of some weeks, he died of typhoid fever at 
Locust Hill on September 17, 1872, and was buried in Rock Creek 
Cemetery. The Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads had 
been completed more than three years before, and the Northern 
Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and the Santa Fe were all under 
way. His publicity campaign had done something for the country 
after all. 


29 Loaned the author by Mrs. George M. Wright, daughter-in-law of Lucy Whit 
ney Wright. 

80 The letter is dated April, 1931, was written by George M. Whitney, and is im 
the possession of the author. 

31 Slason Thompson, Short History of American Railways (New York, 1925), 168, 








THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By Avery O. Craven 


Chicago, affording a preview of the Century of Progress Ex- 
position, made an ideal meeting place this year for the Mississip- 
pi Valley Historical Association. The replica of old Fort Dear- 
born set amid a maze of strange new architectural forms and 
dazzling colors epitomized the history of the valley. The central 
location of ‘‘the Windy City’’ fitted depression pocketbooks. 
Moreover, joint sessions with the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety and the Chicago Historical Society insured a large attend- 
ance. The twenty-sixth annual meeting, April 13 to 16, was, 
therefore, one of the association’s most successful. 

The programs, with the exception of three special addresses, 
centered largely about the history of Chicago and Illinois, the 
frontier, and the social-economic conditions of the ante-bellum 
South. The opening session at 10:00 A.M. on April 13, in the 
French Room of the Drake Hotel, dealt with ‘‘Religion in 
Illinois.’? Dr. Otto L. Schmidt presided and introduced Charles 
B. Pike, president of the Chicago Historical Society, who wel- 
comed the association with cordiality and good humor. Gilbert 
J. Garraghan of Loyola University then described ‘‘Catholic 
Beginnings in Chicago’’ from the coming of Father Marquette 
in September, 1673, to the arrival of the Right Reverend William 
J. Quarter, the first bishop, in 1844. At least fifteen clergymen 
visited Chicago before 1702, the speaker said. Of these, Father 
St. Cyr, who came in May, 1833, was the first to take up per- 
manent residence and it was he who built the first Catholic 
church in the city. Wood Gray of the University of Chi- 
cago, substituting for Miss Bessie L. Pierce, then dealt with 
the conflict between ‘‘Liberalism and Conservatism in Religious 
Groups in Chicago, 1871-1933.’’ He described it as a period when 
science and urbanization were putting heavy strain on old rural 
beliefs and practices and when dissension plagued most Protes- 
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tant groups. Liberals, such as the Reverends David Swing and 
Hiram Thomas, were expelled from their denominations but 
supported by their congregations ; crowds flocked to hear Robert 
G. Ingersoll, and higher criticism and the doctrine of evolution 
found foothold in spite of the revivals of Dwight L. Moody and 
the camp meetings at Lake Bluff and Desplains. Most urban 
churches widened their social efforts but a surprising number 
of clergymen took reactionary attitudes toward the social prob- 
lems of the day. ‘‘The Work of the American Home Missionary 
Society in Illinois’’ was the theme discussed by Gordon A. 
Riegler of Moorhead, Minnesota. After sketching the organiza- 
tion and machinery of the society, Mr. Riegler detailed the 
work of Aratus Kent of Galena, R. W. Gridley of Ottawa, and 
Jeremiah Porter of Chicago as typical of that done by the fifty- 
nine missionaries to the West in the wake of the Reverend John 
M. Ellis, who pioneered the way in 1825. In addition to the 
usual hardships incident to frontier life, doctrinal and denomina- 
tional conflicts hindered the work of these men. Disputes be- 
tween the old and new school Presbyterians spread to the West, 
and jealousy between the Presbyterians and the Congregation- 
alists prevented greatest effectiveness. But, in spite of difficul- 
ties, these leaders established churches and schools, took a hand 
in organizing Beloit, Knox, and Illinois Colleges, and ‘‘on the 
whole’’ did a work that ‘‘seems to have been somewhat better 
than the average done by representatives of the organization 
throughout the country.’’ A paper by Harry M. Beardsley of 
Chicago on ‘‘The Mormons in Illinois’”’ closed the session. He 
traced the rise of Mormonism against its historical background 
both in the East and in Illinois, and sought an explanation of 
its characteristics in the adolescent mind of its founder and in 
the adolescent character of the American people of that day. 
At noon the association adjourned to the Administration 
building at the Century of Progress. After luncheon, James A. 
James of Northwestern University, the presiding officer, in- 
troduced Rufus Dawes, president of the Exposition, who ex- 
tended greetings to the association. George F. Milton followed 
with an address on Stephen A. Douglas. Although unnecessarily 
pressed for time in which to speak, Mr. Milton presented one of 
the outstandings papers of the entire session. Douglas was de- 
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scribed as a realist working in ‘‘a disturbed social, political, 
economic and emotional equilibrium.’’ He was a man of force 
and personal charm. He had the foresight to see the future im- 
portance of Chicago. He understood as few others the true 
economic and social course of the nation and took a many-sided 
part in its development. Four episodes in Douglas’ life were 
stressed: the Compromise of 1850, the struggle for the Nebraska 
Bill, the break with the ultras of both sections, and the efforts 
to keep the Union safe. Douglas was credited with having orig- 
inated all but one unimportant portion of the Compromise; his 
motives for introducing the Nebraska Bill were shown to have 
been other than a bid for southern votes, and ‘‘Bleeding Kan- 
sas’? was shown to have been largely the product of the weak 
officials sent there. The administration was blamed for the split 
in the Democratic party at Charleston as well as for thrusting 
aside the one practical leader with an ingenious project for 
“An American Continental Commercial Union or Alliance,’’ 
which might have saved the nation in 1860. 

Raphael N. Hamilton of Marquette University was enabled to 
give only a brief outline of his study of ‘‘Early Cartography of 
the Missouri Valley.’’ He described the various maps of the 
region from the first made by Marquette in 1674 to that pro- 
duced by Lieutenant G. K. Warren in 1857. The stages in the 
development toward accuracy and the processes by which details 
were added to produce a more or less finished map were noted. 
Many regretted that so valuable a study had to be sacrificed in 
order to view the ‘‘progress’’ revealed by the Exposition. All, 
however, enjoyed the tour of the grounds under the efficient 
direction of Fay-Cooper Cole of the University of Chicago. 

The evening dinner session, held in the Ball Room of the 
Drake Hotel, and presided over by President Walter Dill Scott 
of Northwestern University, was given over to the presidential 
address by John D. Hicks of the University of Wisconsin. This 
address has already been published in the June issue of the 
Review (XX, 3-28). 

The programs on Friday were too numerous and too full for 
the greatest profit and enjoyment. Three programs, differing 
too little in character not to be in conflict, were held in both 
morning and afternoon. Social and economic history furnished 
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the theme for one of the morning sessions presided over by Otto 
L. Rothert of Louisville. Dwight L. Dumond opened the program 
with a discussion of ‘‘Race Prejudice in Ohio, 1830-1840,’’ show. 
ing that the old notion that race conflict in the state was due to 
economic rivalry, did not jibe with the facts. Cincinnati with 
more than one-third of the free persons of color in the state had 
given them every opportunity for advancement without the 
slightest opposition from any single class of people. The later 
bitter attacks on abolition orators came from men of ‘‘every 
class, of dissimilar habits, religious and irreligious,’’ and they 
were led by well-to-do citizens ‘‘who were in no sense competi- 
tors of the Negro.’’ The real cause lay in ‘‘an uncritical accept- 
ance of the theory of biological inequality and racial inferiority 
of the Negro.’’ 

‘‘Slave Trade between Kentucky and the Cotton Kingdom,” 
was the subject discussed by Thomas D. Clark of the University 
of Kentucky. He attributed the trade to the expansion of cotton 
and sugar planting in the lower South, and to the fear of aboli- 
tion at home. From about 1830 the trade went on, at first quietly, 
then, after 1850, openly and above-board. Competition brought 
higher prices and sharper practices. Slaves were spirited in 
from Ohio and sold ‘‘down river.’’ When the law prohibiting 
the sale of slaves from other states in Kentucky was repealed 
the state became a general mart for the trade, but accurate esti- 
mates of its size cannot be made because of its clandestine na- 
ture. 

Reginald C. McGrane of the University of Cincinnati followed 
with a discussion of ‘‘The Bonds of the State of Mississippi.’’ 
He asserted that the trouble, which ultimately led to the repudia- 
tion of $5,000,000 of state bonds, was caused by ‘‘a lax state 
banking system.’’ The issuing of bonds by the state to provide 
capital for the Planters’ and the Union banks, and the nefarious 
conduct of the banks thus favored, caused the people under the 
pressure of the panic of 1837 to refuse to be taxed to pay the 
debts contracted. Innocent European investors had bought the 
bonds without knowing that the bank officials had violated state 
statutes in selling them below par. They trusted the word of 
their brokers who assured them the stock was sound, and they 
failed to unite for common effort against the aroused emotions 
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of the people of the state who, under the governor’s lead, made 
repudiation appear to be a move for the honor, justice, and 
dignity of the state. 

Daniel M. Robinson, of State Teachers College, Memphis, 
Tennessee, closed this session with a paper on ‘‘Tennessee Poli- 
ties and the Agrarian Revolt of 1886 to 1896.’’ He showed how a 
group of young agrarians, working within the Democratic party, 
elected Robert L. Taylor governor in 1886, and then forced the 
regulars to nominate John P. Buchanan, president of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, as his successor. They had worked first as Jack- 
sonian Democrats but soon their left wing turned Populist, per- 
nitting the state rights and industrialist democrats to elect Peter 
Turney as governor in 1892. The weakness of Turney’s admin- 
istration, however, split his followers and enabled the agrarians 
to again bring Taylor forward to win in 1896. The conservative 
agrarians thus dominated in Kentucky and the extreme leaders 
of the Tillman type never came to the fore in the state. 

Frontier history occupied another of the programs of the 
morning and all three of those of the afternoon. The morning 
program opened with a paper by Philip M. Hamer of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee on ‘‘John Stuart and the Regulation of 
Indian Trade in the South.’’ He was followed by Thomas P. 
Abernethy of the University of Virginia, whose paper, entitled 
‘The Dollar Diplomacy of the Revolution,’’ described the way 
in which Count de Vergennes, through Caron de Beaumarchais 
and L. Ray de Chaumont, permitted a clandestine trade with the 
American agents at Paris. Profits went to those privy to the 
agreements and Deane, together with Robert Morris, Chaumont, 
and Thomas Walpole, a member of the English Parliament, or- 
ganized a great company for carrying on trade between the 
enemies. Deane, who lived at the house of Franklin, betrayed 
the military secrets of the French government to Samuel Whar- 
ton and Thomas Hutchins in London, who used the information 
for speculative purposes. Arthur Lee became suspicious of the 
proceedings and warned Franklin, whereupon he and Deane 
busied themselves to discredit Lee with the French government 
and with Congress. 

“Contemporary Portraits of an Old Frontier’’ was the sub- 
ject of the next paper by Louis Pelzer of the University of Iowa. 
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Quoting Edwin A. Curley, James MacDonald, John Clay, Alex- 
ander S. Hill, Joseph McCoy, and others, Professor Pelzer 
showed how later writers had enlarged the cowboy into the 
‘¢ Alkali Ike’’ of the ‘‘paper backs,’’ or into the equally distorted 
hero of fiction and screen. He declared that the contemporary 
writer showed him to have lived hard and worked hard on a 
scanty diet; to have had little, if any, taste for reading; to have 
enjoyed a coarse practical joke; and to have fought and ridden 
with a zeal that made him something of a master in his line. He 
was the most picturesque of the figures which have risen with 
the moving frontier and who have ‘‘dismounted’’ as the latter 
stages of civilization have moved into the last West. 

Alfred James of the University of Pittsburgh followed with 
a study of ‘‘The Significance of Western Pennsylvania in Amer- 
ican History.’’ He ascribed to geographic factors the importance 
of this region, and showed how events transpiring there had na- 
tional import. The first English-speaking frontier of the trans- 
Appalachian region was in western Pennsylvania; Indian rela- 
tions in this region from 1740 to 1795, as well as the Revolution- 
ary movements, best typify the general frontier characteristics 
and developments; it was a hive for settling the farther western 
world, and its religious story is the introduction to the religious 
history of the entire Mississippi Valley. Such a movement as the 
Whiskey Rebellion was a national event and the ties of blood 
and interest that radiated out from this center into the West and 
Southwest made it a strong factor for Union in the days of 
Civil War. In more recent times its eeconomic history has been 
typical of the growth of urban-industrial influence and its own 
contributions have played an important part in that develop- 
ment. 

This program was concluded by a paper on ‘‘Law and Order 
during the British Régime in the Old Northwest,’’ read by Nel- 
son V. Russell of Coe College. The period of British occupation, 
which began in 1760 and ended in 1796, was described as one of 
continuous conflict between the Indians, the traders, and the 
merchants; between the Old French and the English. Through- 
out there was a persistent demand for civil government. The 
British always opposed military rule and urged the establish- 
ment of regular judicial institutions. A court was set up in the 
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Illinois country in 1768 but lasted only two years. In the Michi- 
gan villages some changes took place after the arrival of Lieu- 
tenant Governor Henry Hamilton in 1775, but a court of common 
pleas was not created until 1789. This court when established 
did excellent work under Judge William Dumnen Powell, but 
elsewhere chaos and confusion continued to the end of the 
régime. 

The afternoon sessions of Friday continued the frontier 
theme. One section, presided over by M. L. Shattuck of the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, was given over to a discussion of the 
career of General James Wilkinson. Perey W. Christian of 
Broadview College spoke on ‘‘Wilkinson and the Power Mis- 
sion of 1797.’’ He told of the efforts of Thomas Power to sep- 
arate the western states from the Union in his visit to Tennessee 
and Kentucky, and of the refusal of Wilkinson to continue his 
Spanish relations of the past decade. The conclusion reached was 
that the Pinckney Treaty, manifesting a more stable federal 
government, had ended the discontentment of the western 
settlers and had thereby brought to a close the Spanish in- 
trigues. Vivian V. Volstorff of South Dakota State College con- 
tinued the program with a paper on ‘‘ Wilkinson in New Orleans, 
1806-1807.’’ She pictured the general as devoid of conscience, 
betraying Aaron Burr, who had confided his nebulous designs, 
and transgressing upon the younger C. C. Claiborne and the 
citizens of New Orleans. In order to pose as the ‘‘Saviour of his 
Country,’’ he declared martial law, established a system of 
espionage, and hurried all suspects off to the seat of general 
government. Only the hatred felt for Burr caused President 
Jefferson to sanction such a course. The Creole capital, mean- 
while, protested in a memorial to Congress, but the influence of 
Don Vizente Folch, Spanish governor of the Floridas, caused 
it to be rejected. Quiet was resumed when Burr’s fleet turned 
out to consist of only nine ordinary river boats and his force to 
be composed of but sixty ‘‘peacefully disposed citizens.’’ Clai- 
borne could then set himself to regain his lost popularity. 

The third and last paper on this program was by Major J. R. 
Jacobs on ‘‘Wilkinson’s Campaign for Taking Montreal in the 
War of 1812.’’ It described the difficulties in launching that ill- 
fated expedition — the lack of boats and supplies, the sickness, 
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the incompetent officers, and the bad weather. Wilkinson was in 
part absolved from blame for the defeat at Chrystler’s Farm 
because of illness, but his incompetence was clearly shown in the 
final dismal failure of the whole movement. 

A second section, held at the same time, dealt with ‘‘The 
West and the Southwest.’’ Beverley W. Bond Jr., who presided, 
introduced the first speaker, Schuyler Poitevent of Ocean 
Springs, Mississippi, who described the relics of the fort found 
on the site of the first permanent settlement made by France 
in the Lower Mississippi Valley at Biloxi where the present 
town of Ocean Springs stands. He was followed by Miss Ameda 
Ruth King of the University of Illinois who discussed the ‘‘So- 
cial Institutions of Spanish Louisiana.’’ After noting the failure 
of historians to make use of the abundant materials for social 
history in the province, Miss King described the conflict between 
the French colonials and their Spanish rulers and gave interest- 
ing glimpses of the homes, schools, laws, and religious practices 
of Franco-Spanish Louisiana. Willoughby M. Babcock of the 
Minnesota Historical Society then dealt with ‘‘Life at Old Fort 
Clark in the Thirties.’’ His materials were drawn from the 
journals of Francois A. Chardon, a trader for the American 
Fur Company. Fort Clark was located on the west bank of the 
Missouri River below the mouth of the Knife River in the 
present state of North Dakota. About it swirled the life of six 
virile Indian tribes, and within it the hardy traders in buffalo 
robes and beaver skins lived their strenuous lives. There were 
raids, buffalo hunts, and trading expeditions to occupy the busy 
season, and feasts, horse races, skating, and occasional mar- 
riages to break the monotony of the more quiet periods. Women 
were scarce, and a wife might be stolen or purchased, but all 
were equally hard to retain against the sharp competition of 
those unsupplied. The terrible smallpox epidemic of 1837 killed 
off a large percentage of some Indian tribes and brought grave 
danger to the whites who were supposed to have introduced the 
disease. But Chardon escaped both Indians and smallpox and 
died, crippled and alone, at Fort Barthold in 1848. 

A. G. Bender of St. Louis closed this program with a paper 
entitled ‘‘Opening Routes across West Texas, 1848-1850.’’ He 
showed how the government engineers, carrying out a progral 
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of exploration in the region for the benefit of immigrant, sol- 
dier, and trader, had opened new routes and made the develop- 
ment possible. John C. Hays, a Texas ranger, led the first expe- 
dition in 1848, and opened the way between San Antonio and 
Presidio del Norte via the San Saba and the Pecos rivers. No 
less than eight other official reconnaissances were made the next 
year in different parts of the state, opening routes from both 
Austin and San Antonio to El Paso. In the same year the Sacra- 
mento Mountains were shown to be practicable for the passage 
of wagon trains, and routes were marked out in the south be- 
tween Corpus Christi and Fort Inge, in the center area between 
Eagle Pass and Coffe’s Bend, and in the north across the whole 
length of the state. In 1850 the work was continued from Ring- 
gold Barracks as a center to San Antonio and northward along 
the Rio Grande to a point eighty miles above the mouth of the 
Pecos. In these ways the whole western part of the state was 
made accessible. 

The third program, with William W. Sweet of the University 
of Chicago presiding, had as its theme ‘‘The Indians and the 
Fur Trade.’’ George D. Harmon of Lehigh University read the 
first paper which dealt with ‘‘Indian Trust Funds, 1797-1865.’’ 
These funds, he said, were created during the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century by treaty agreements. Because white men 
had in early days robbed the Indians of all money paid for land 
sessions, the government now held these payments in trust. They 
were deposited in designated banks or they were invested in 
state bonds. In 1845 they amounted to some $2,194,120 and the 
government was paying interest on $3,380,000 more. The states 
often fell into arrears in the payment of interest on their bonds, 
but the federal government made all losses good. Under Bu- 
chanan, $707,000 worth of bonds were stolen and the secession 
of the southern states caused the loss of $850,000 more. But in 
spite of losses the Indians profited and were enabled to provide 
for their orphans and incompetents, to erect schools, to promote 
agriculture, and to provide for the financial necessities of the 
different tribes. 

‘The Hudson’s Bay Company Claims, 1846-1869,’’ was the 
title of the paper read by Ralph R. Murtig of the University of 
Illinois. He explained the origin of these claims from the devel- 
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opment of property interests south of the forty-ninth parallel 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company before that region passed into 
the hands of the United States. The treaty of 1846 purported to 
safeguard these interests but the American settlers failed to 
respect the company’s rights and brought on so much trouble 
by their transgressions that the United States finally purchased 
all claims in September, 1869, for the sum of $650,000. Randolph 
C. Downes of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey fol- 
lowed with a discussion of ‘‘The Frontier from the Indian Point 
of View,’’ emphasizing the fact that, to the Indian, white ex- 
pansion meant recession, despair, and hopelessness. The Indian 
believed in the superiority of his way of life and his contention 
is deserving of some recognition. His aggressions were fewer 
than those of the whites and many an honorable Indian lost his 
life at the hands of a less worthy foe. But the conflict was be- 
tween two systems in the use of land — between a communistic 
hunting civilization and an agricultural one; between men as 
units in a balanced life in nature and men as dominators of, and 
exploiters of, nature. Under such conditions the less efficient 
inevitably had to yield the right of way. This program closed 
with a brief sketch of Colonel John Francis Hamtramck, pre- 
sented by Louise B. Rau of the Burton Historical Collection, 
Detroit Public Library. 

Two sessions on Friday, one in the afternoon at the Drake 
Hotel and the other in the evening at the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, were announced to deal with Illinois and Chicago history, 
but, in fact, ranged rather widely into national politics as well. 
John H. Hauberg, vice president of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, presided at the first which opened with a paper written 
by Paul W. Gates of Bucknell University and read by Ralph P. 
Bieber of Washington University. The subject was ‘‘The Strug- 
gle for the Charter of the Illinois Central Railroad.’’ The efforts 
of different groups to secure the land grant and charter to con- 
struct the road were shown, and the clever manipulation and 
propaganda by which an eastern group of capitalists succeeded, 
were described. Rival interests were played off against each 
other; a skillful state-wide publicity campaign waged; and the 
Cairo promoters ‘‘bought off’’ by a gift of 1,000 shares of stock 
and promises of improvements for their city. Regardless of 
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methods used to secure building rights the early completion of 
the project argued well for the sagacity and judgment back of 
the decision in favor of this group of promoters. 

Harlow Lindley, curator of history of the Ohio State Archxo- 
logical and Historical Society, then presented a paper on ‘‘TIIli- 
nois in the Hayes-Tilden Contest.’’ The facts presented were 
obtained years ago from a reliable surveyor who had gotten 
them from a member of the Illinois State Senate. They were to 
the effect that the Greenback members of the state legislature, 
which was to elect a United States Senator, were persuaded by 
Captain William H. Parish, one of their number who had form- 
erly been a Republican, to vote for Judge David Davis in order 
to keep him from service on the disputed election commission. 
His reason was a belief that the time had not yet come to turn 
the government over to the Democratic party. On such a small 
pivot did the final outcome of a great national election dispute 
turn. ‘‘The Authorship of the Gold Plank in 1896’’ was the title 
of the next paper read by Marian Silveus of Pittsburgh. In spite 
of the unsettled opinions of different states, whose votes were 
necessary for success, the speaker declared, McKinley managers 
wrote the gold plank as the first unequivocal declaration for the 
gold standard ever made by a party convention. After a series 
of conferences over the platform as worked out by McKinley 
himself, they decided on the gold plank to satisfy the East. 
When news of the move leaked out Mark Hanna denied the re- 
port until enough missionary work had been carried out to 
insure success in the choice of a majority of gold men on the 
Committee on Resolutions. In this way Hanna made a decision 
long reached by himself appear to be that of the whole conven- 
tion. 

This program was concluded by A. Bower Sageser of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri who spoke on ‘‘The Problems Encountered 
in the Extension of the Merit System.’’ He noted the divided 
responsibility and the restraints of prior legislation which ren- 
dered the civil service law inefficient. He ascribed much of its 
failure to the lack of appropriations, the fact that politicians 
filled offices with party men before classifications were com- 
pleted, and to the forced use of clerks from other departments. 
Without power to correct these evils, the commission was forced 
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to rely on publicity of violations to check further corruption and 
found it a weak instrument. After 1903, when the district system 
was applied, better supervision was possible and improvement 
was at once apparent. 

The evening program at the new building of the Chicago His- 
torical Society was one of the best of the entire session. Frank J. 
Loesch, vice president of the Chicago Historical Society, pre- 
sided. The first paper, by Milo M. Quaife of the Burton Histori- 
eal Collection, Detroit Public Library, was an excellent example 
of thorough balanced research. His subject was ‘‘The First Citi- 
zen of Chicago.’’ Dr. Quaife declared that Chicago had no defin- 
ite date of founding, nor a definite founder. The problem was to 
a degree merely one of definition. Father Jacques Marquette 
occupied a cabin on the land where the city was later to stand 
for three months in 1674-75. In 1682 two employees of La Salle, 
Andre Eno and Jean Filatreau, built a fort there but left in the 
following summer never to return. In the next decade two Miami 
villages were established on the spot and, in 1696, a Jesuit Mis- 
sion of the Guardian Angel was established by Father Francis 
Pinet. Traders, meanwhile, came and went. Then the Fox wars 
closed the Illinois River route to travel, bringing a hiatus of 
half a century or more in the civilized annals of the city. The 
first permanent resident, so far as existing records show, was 
Jean Baptiste Point Sable who lived here from 1783 or 1784 to 
1800. He was a man of character, energy, and ability. He was a 
member of an aristocratic family (although of illegitimate birth 
and mixed blood) and maintained a substantial home with barns, 
a mill, and other farm buildings. His character and reputation 
were such that Chicagoans of the present day may take legiti- 
mate pride in their first citizen. 

The second paper on ‘‘Stephen A. Douglas in the Chicago 
Novel’’ was read by Lennox Grey of the University of Chicago. 
Having tested nearly five hundred novels about Chicago, Mr. 
Grey insisted that the Chicago novel has been above all a novel 
of social interpretation grouping for the ‘“‘heroic events, the 
eloquent symbol, the idiom, the tone, the form, and the hero.’’ 
It was, therefore, only natural that Stephen A. Douglas should 
eventually emerge as an epic hero, epitomizing the Chicago 
spirit of growth and expansion. The seven stages by which he 
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rose from ‘‘obliquity to epic dignity’’ are measured by Martha 
J. Lamb’s Spicy (1873), John McGovern’s Daniel Trentworthy 
(1887, 1889) and Burett Durand (1887, 1890), Joseph Kirkland’s 
The McVeys (1888), Clarke E. Corr’s The Illini (1904), Edgar 
Lee Master’s Children of the Market Place (1922), Ruth Rus- 
sel’s Lake Front (1931), and Janet A. Fairbank’s The Bright 
Land (1932). Along this road Douglas passed from ancient prej- 
udice to explicit epic symbolism and advocacy. 

The final paper on this program, by Henry J. Smith, dealt 
with ‘‘Social Changes in the Eighties.’’ Mr. Smith confined his 
paper to a sketch of Chicago in 1883, and some of the events of 
that year. He described the city as ‘‘an abridged edition of Chi- 
cago of today’’ unlike it in architecture, but with many social 
movements of later significance getting under way. The spirit of 
the city was that of the frontier — free and easy, rather boast- 
ful, hospitable to strangers. Music and the theatre flourished — 
Patti and Theodore Thomas meeting crowded houses. Politics, 
as might be expected, held the center of the stage with the can- 
didates of the ring being able to win over the ‘‘forces of re- 
form.’’ A city undaunted, facing its future valiantly was Chicago. 

At the close of the program the new building of the society 
was thrown open for inspection and its officers and members 
constituted themselves hosts for a delightful social hour. 

The luncheon conference and business meeting held at noon on 
Friday was better attended than usual. President Hicks pre- 
sided and introduced William B. Hesseltine of the University 
of Wisconsin who spoke on ‘‘President Grant and the Tenure 
of Office Act.’’ He recalled the fact that Grant had entered the 
presidency with a predilection for reform but could not give a 
new deal until the Tenure of Office Act had been repealed. The 
Senate, however, checked repeal. Grant forced some concessions 
by refusing to make nominations for office, but the critical news- 
papers believed that he had surrendered principles to secure 
party support. His administration has, therefore, been looked 
upon as one of reaction with the blame resting on the shoulders 
of the President. This view, the speaker said, was not entirely 
justified. 

The business meeting, which was called to order immediately 
after the address, is covered elsewhere in the secretary’s report. 
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The Northwestern University Conference on the teaching of 
the Social Sciences held sessions on Friday and Saturday in 
conjunction with the association, as did the historical societies 
of the valley. Many members took part in these meetings while 
others took advantage of the opportunity offered to visit places 
of interest about the city. 











Report oF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1932-337 
By Mrs. C. S. Parnes 


At the Lincoln meeting, the executive committee of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association voted to accept the invitation 
extended in 1931 by James A. James on behalf of the Executive 
Committee and the Committee on History of the Century of 
Progress, the trustees of the Chicago Historical Society, and the 
trustees of the Illinois Historical Society to hold the twenty- 
sixth meeting in Chicago. 

Meantime, John D. Hicks, president for the current year, ap- 
pointed as the local committee on arrangements: James A. James, 
chairman, C. G. Dawes, Rufus Dawes, Howard C. Hill, Herbert 
A. Kellar, Joy Morton, Mark Morton, Henry J. Patten, Bessie L. 
Pierce, Charles B. Pike, William A. Pusey, Otto L. Schmidt, 
L. H. Shattuck, and William W. Sweet. The committee on nom- 
inations was composed of Lester B. Shippee, Louise P. Kellogg, 
and James G. Randall, and the program committee consisted of 
Isaac J. Cox, chairman, Kathryn T. Abbey, Theodore C. Blegen, 
Milo M. Quaife, Charles W. Ramsdell, and Theodore C. Pease. 

At the mid-year meeting of the association, which was held in 
Toronto, Canada, December 27-30, 1932, a joint history session 
was arranged for the morning of December 27 by Carl Wittke 
with a program as follows: ‘‘The Royal Navy as a Factor in the 
British Control of the Old Northwest, 1760-1796,’’ by Nelson V. 
Russell, Coe College; ‘‘Interrelations Between the Fur Trade 
of Canada and the United States,’’ by Harold A. Innis, Univer- 
sity of Toronto; ‘‘The United States and the Red River Expedi- 
tion of 1870,’? by John Perry Pritchett, University of North 
Dakota; and ‘‘Railway Land Policies in Canada and the United 
States,’ by James B. Hedges, Brown University. President 
Hicks presided over the association dinner which was given 
Wednesday evening, December 28. At this dinner a paper on 
‘The Traits and Contributions of Frederick J. Turner,’’ pre- 

1 This is a condensation of the more detailed report submitted by Mrs. Paine. 
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pared by Ulrich B. Phillips of Yale University, was read. There 
was also a brief memorial to Carl Russel Fish. The executive 
committee, in an informal meeting during the morning of De. 
cember 28, also attended by the editorial board and the chairmen 
of the committees, agreed to discontinue, for the present, the ex. 
pensive separates to contributors, substituting stapled pages of 
the Review. The editorial office has since endeavored to have all 
articles begin on the right hand side of the page and conclude 
on the left. 

On April 13, 1933, in the course of the Chicago meeting a ses- 
sion of the executive committee was held at the Drake Hotel with 
the following present: John D. Hicks, John W. Oliver, Fred A. 
Shannon, Arthur C. Cole, Louise P. Kellogg, Ralph P. Bieber, 
Beverley W. Bond Jr., R. S. Cotterill, James L. Sellers, and 
the secretary. Edward F. Misak of the Torch Press and Louis 
Pelzer were guests. John D. Hicks, chairman, called for the finan- 
cial report of the secretary-treasurer which was read and ap- 
proved. Louis Pelzer gave a digest of his proposed bibliograph- 
ical index for the Proceedings and the Review to be printed as 
an extra number and to complete volume eleven of the Proceed- 
ings. It was voted that the president appoint a committee of 
three, in addition to the managing editor and the secretary, to 
advise with Mr. Pelzer on the final conclusion of the work, with 
power to print. 

The following appointments were made: Avery O. Craven to 
prepare the account of the meeting for the September issue of 
the Review, Beverley W. Bond Jr. and James L. Sellers to be 
members of the resolutions committee, and Fred A. Shannon 
and Milo M. Quaife to be members of the auditing committee. 
Arthur C. Cole, managing editor of the Review nominated James 
L. Sellers and Theodore C. Blegen as members of the editorial 
board for three years. They were elected. It was voted that 
Bertha E. Josephson be given the title of editorial associate for 
the Review. The report of Solon J. Buck, chairman of the Alvord 
Memorial Commission, was read and placed on file. The financial 
portion of this report was given to the auditing committee. Jolin 
D. Hicks, Charles H. Ambler, and E. B. Green were appointed to 
serve three years on the editorial board of the commission. The 
executive committee accepted the invitation of the University of 
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Missouri and the Missouri Historical Society to hold the annual 
meeting in 1934 in Columbia, Missouri. Invitations from the 
University of Cincinnati and historical and patriotic societies in 
that city to meet in Cincinnati in 1935 were presented by Bever- 
ley W. Bond Jr., and the committee recommended that this be 
favorably considered at the meeting in 1934. A brief report made 
by Ralph P. Bieber, chairman of the membership committee was 
approved. 

At a brief session of the executive committee, following the 
business meeting April 14, when the following were present: 
John D. Hicks, Louise P. Kellogg, Joseph Schafer, Ralph P. 
Bieber, R. S. Cotterill, Arthur C. Cole, Fred A. Shannon, Regin- 
ald C. MeGrane, James L. Sellers, Grace L. Nute, and the secre- 
tary, and at which time John D. Hicks acted as chairman, it was 
voted that Charles W. Ramsdell be reélected chairman of the 
executive committee. 

The three members of the finance committee present at the 
meeting of that committee on the afternoon of April 14, were 
John D. Hicks, Arthur C. Cole, and Clara 8. Paine. It was agreed 
that the sum of $500 from the checking account should be in- 
vested in a postal savings bond or put in the savings bank until 
needed. It was voted to continue the guaranty fund. 

The business meeting of the association was called to order 
by the president shortly after the noon luncheon, April 14, 1933. 
Fred A. Shannon, having reported for the auditing committee 
that the reports of the secretary-treasurer including the financial 
statement for the year April 1, 1932, to March 31, 1933, were 
found to be correct, these were duly approved as read. A brief 
report from Arthur C. Cole, managing editor, stating that there 
was a quantity of excellent material on hand awaiting publica- 
tion, followed. 

Solon J. Buck, chairman of the Alvord Memorial Commission, 
reported that the number of subscribers was the same as last 
year with expenditures totaling $212.33, leaving a balance on 
hand April 11, 1933 of $3,276.41. The committee regretted the 
inability to report the publication of any volume but hoped to 
have the editing of the Vandalia pamphlets by Wayne E. Stevens 
completed before the end of the year. Progress was also reported 
on the editing of ‘‘The British Occupation of the West,’’ by 
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Clarence E. Carter, as well as on the edition of the documents 
relating to the Fisk expedition by Theodore C. Blegen ard 
Charles J. Ritchey, and on the editing of a ‘‘Documentary His. 
tory of the Transylvania Company,’’ by Archibald Henderson, 
Evarts B. Greene of Columbia University, John D. Hicks of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Charles H. Ambler of West Vir. 
ginia University were recommended to fill the vacancies on the 
commission. 

Herbert A. Kellar, chairman of the historical manuscripts 
commission, reported progress on work in codperation with Mr. 
Coleman of the American Library Association for the preserva- 
tion and listing of source material. 

Ralph P. Bieber, chairman of the membership committee, re- 
ported that 55 new members had been added during the year. 
The members of this committee furnished lists of historical 
scholars from their respective sections of the country and from 
these over 2,000 invitations to membership were mailed by the 
secretary. A list of members by states showed that 24 libraries 
had cancelled, 33 individuals had cancelled and 27 others had 
been dropped. There were nine deaths among members. 

It was voted that Isaac J. Cox and Beverley W. Bond Jr. be 
made delegates to the Seventh International Congress of His- 
torical Sciences in Warsaw, August 21-28, and that the proper 
credentials be issued to them by the officers of the Association. 

Lester B. Shippee, chairman of the committee on nominations 
presented the following nominations: for president, Jonas Viles, 
of the University of Missouri; for secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Clara S. Paine; for members of the executive committee for 
three years, Grace L. Nute, of the Minnesota Historical Society; 
Reginald C. McGrane, of the University of Cincinnati; and 
Verner G. Crane, of the University of Michigan. The rules were 
suspended and the above named were declared elected. 

James L. Sellers presented the following resolution in appre- 
ciation of Carl Russel Fish: 

‘‘The death of Carl Russel Fish, July 10, 1932, removed from 
our midst a loyal and devoted member and an outstanding histor- 
ical leader. 

‘‘The service of Professor Fish was a service of sound schol- 
arship. His pursuit of history was a pursuit of the truth. He 
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taught with enthusiasm but without theories and without fads. 
His vivid and rich presentation of American history has made 
the past live for thousands of his students. With all his bril- 
liancy the subject and not the man stood forth in his lectures. 
Many have come to love history through his efforts. 

‘‘His writings stand as a monument to his sound and thorough 
scholarship. His education, founded on the Classics and Human- 
ities, was broad and thorough. He possessed powers of general- 
ization that were comprehensive and amazingly accurate. His 
unyielding optimism, his imaginative vision and his wholesome 
analysis and criticism made him an outstanding constructive 
force in American education. 

“With his tireless activity and his fearless directness it is 
almost impossible to appreciate the inherent modesty of the man. 
Even his intimate friends and relatives were not aware that he 
was a fellow of the Royal Society until his papers were examined 
following his demise. 

‘The sense of loss and bereavement of the members of this 
association is so profound and general that we do resolve to 
enter this statement into our records and to send a copy to Mrs. 
Fish.’’ 

The resolution was adopted and made part of the report of 
the resolutions committee. 

The following resolution offered by Milo M. Quaife for Clar- 
ence M. Burton was also adopted and made part of the report 
of that committee: 

‘Clarence M. Burton, child of the Middle West, was born in 
1803 at Whiskey Diggings, California, where his Michigan par- 
ents had gone in the search of gold. They soon returned to Mich- 
igan where he grew to manhood, was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School in 1874, and immediately 
thereafter began the residence in Detroit which was terminated 
by death in October, 1932. An earnest student, blessed with an 
unusually keen intellect and abounding physical vigor, he pros- 
pered in business and for over half a century without pause or 
intermission devoted his energy and his means to the creation 
of the historical collection which in 1917 he gave to the City of 
Detroit. As a collector of Americana Mr. Burton ranks high; as 
a student of the history of his city and state his knowledge was 
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unequalled; as a generous sharer with others of his beloved 
historical treasures and his rich store of historical knowledge 
he was unsurpassed. He was a member and sincere friend of this 
Association and an eager reader of its publications although too 
preoccupied to attend its annual gatherings. The historical pro- 
fession of the Middle West has never had a truer friend, and 
but seldom an abler one.’’ 

The following report of the committee on resolutions was read 
and adopted: 

‘‘The Mississippi Valley Historical Association expresses its 
very deep appreciation of the courtesies extended by North- 
western University, and especially for the work of Professor 
James as chairman of the local committee on arrangements, and 
of Professor Cox as chairman of the program committee. For 
the success of this twenty-sixth annual meeting the Association 
is under deep obligation to these two loyal members and those 
who have codperated with them. 

‘“We wish to thank the Chicago Historical Society for its 
hospitality, as presented through its President, Mr. Charles B. 
Pike and its Executive Secretary, Mr. L. H. Shattuck. 

‘*Tt is indeed a great pleasure to record the codperation of the 
Illinois Historical Society which has held its annual meeting 
with us. The President of the Society, Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, has 
long been one of the most loyal and valued members of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the Association 
has been honored by his presence at this twenty-sixth annual 
meeting. 

‘“‘The Association wishes to express its appreciation for the 
unusual courtesies and hospitality of the Century of Progress 
Exposition, and the welcome extended by its president, Mr. 
Rufus Dawes. 

‘‘The Association could not pass this critical year without an 
expression of gratitude to its Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
C. 8S. Paine, for her untiring efforts in its behalf. The results as 
revealed in the annual report, are a source of very great satis- 
faction to all the members.’’ 

The secretary announced that there were still extra copies 
available of the Index for volumes 1-15 of the Review, which was 
prepared by Louise Rau under the direction of Milo M. Quaife, 
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and was printed and distributed June 24, 1932. The secretary 
also expressed thanks and appreciation for the codperation on 
the part of all the officers and members of the association, for 
their prompt payment of dues, for the loyalty of the guarantors, 
and for the money recovered on the sale of the Index. 

The following is the financial report of the secretary-treasurer 
for the year ending April 1, 1933: 


Ye eG Re $ 899.37 
Receipts, April 1, 1932-April 1, 1933: 
Library membership fees..............-....---.-- $2,110.66 
Sustaining membership fees -...-.-------------- 1,725.25 
Ded SEE cceiitinciicncdtidbinitiinnennione 96.90 
Guarantee for printed publications ~......------ 635.00 
Deed 60 RE CE cincnencentnncsimmnnninnn 208.00 
Miscciaeelt SEITE ance ciccanccnunsscnsonn 38.80 
DGS ccnciscccstiliineapitinncciginaananibniets 1,814.50 
EE oct cuncieenchnatanieneantiniinnnnens 322.96 
ann nee 6,952.07 
Total to be accounted for....................-- $7,851.44 
Disbursements : 
Ee eT Oe $2,785.70 
CONN CII cp cnchewssnsnsieninnciqunesmnctieanmanienans 1,200.00 
I. -iiicste tentannednineidiguntitediaimnkducbemninls 247.44 
Miscellaneous and printing --------------------- 146.30 
EG GS iaicndivicnutentetianemenmnndnetn 142.41 
Editorial office — postage and expense ~-.------- 250.00 
ROUT . ccrinanetatinardiooibaicintenniaeaeanisiiamabpdiimaanianienieiivaienes 774.48 
SINE CE iiteiiccsceicea en cnmeeniiaenadibrmindiancesesente 16.02 
Ws CIE cits ictinehctissnebieeipetemnennniingainds 84.06 
Te I feitttnncisicnnemnaaniennad $5,646.41 
OI TE igtitic tate cisslindbcetndinannitdnin 993.17 
Total disbursements and investment-_-_--------- $6,639.58 


salance on hand, April 1, 1933_.-..----------- $1,211.86 
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Analysis of Balance 


Cash balance in checking account, 


I EE ehetntinininimienaumeinatinnieanieaiall $1,150.53 
ee ne 6.33 
NN HD III ccc tieinctiaressnindscneyeonentipeesbtimsiaeiebinhdgh 50.00 
Sn NNN 58s ata to cicticeticirerneepebaneneedesncseiinasinneedlas 5.00 


Total cash on hand, April 1, 1933_----------- 








$1,211.86 
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SERGEANT JOHN SmituH’s Diary or 1776 
Epitep sy Louise Rav 


This is the journal of a Rhode Island soldier who, in the clos- 
ing months of 1776, campaigned under Washington from New 
York to Trenton and Princeton. The diarist, John Smith, was a 
resident of Bristol, who served as sergeant in Captain Loring 
Peck’s company of Colonel Christopher Lippitt’s regiment 
created by order of the General Assembly in January, 1776. 
Early in August, General William Howe landed his army on 
Staten Island, and during the next few weeks drove Washington 
from New York City. He withdrew to the northward, where he 
maintained himself until November 16, when the crushing disas- 
ter of the taking of Fort Washington compelled him to make his 
despairing retreat across New Jersey into Pennsylvania to 
escape complete destruction and the consequent collapse of the 
Revolution itself. From this tragedy in early December, the 
patriot cause rebounded suddenly in the brilliant counterstrokes 
dealt by Washington at Trenton and Princeton in the closing 
days of the year. 

Such, briefly sketched, is the general background of the situa- 
tion which Sergeant Smith’s journal depicts. It opens with the 
departure of the Rhode Islanders from Newport in early Septem- 
ber, summoned to the defense of New York. The experiences of 
the pleasant march along the Sound are followed by six weeks 
of maneuvering, fighting, and foraging above New York City, 
the December withdrawal southwestward across northern New 
Jersey as far as Bethlehem and Easton, Pennsylvania, the vic- 
tory of Trenton in which the Rhode Islanders vainly endeavored 
to participate, and the abrupt closing of the record on a jubilant, 
hopeful note, the last day of the year, when the soldiers, having 
agreed to remain in service during the month of January, were 
about to repel the advance of Cornwallis into Trenton. 

247 
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Of plain John Smith, the diarist, comparatively little has bee, 
learned. That he was a resident of Bristol, a husband, and , 
humorist, his own narrative sufficiently shows. 

The manuscript, four time-worn notebooks, belongs to Mrs. 
Laura Woodbridge Gallaher of Marietta, Ohio. A label attached 
to it, seemingly written long since, reads: ‘‘Revolutionary Jour. 
nal of Smith, father of old man Smith at Joseph Backus.”’ Mrs, 
Gallaher supposes that it may have been sent to her father, 
George Woodbridge, by William W. Backus, compiler of the 
Backus genealogy. General Thomas C. H. Smith of Civil War 
fame, in 1847, married Lucy Woodbridge, an aunt of Mrs. Gal. 
laher, and a descendant of the Backus family; the possibility 
that he may have been a connection of John Smith is suggested. 
However, the obscurity which has overtaken this journalist js 
fitting enough, for the chief value of his diary lies in its plain, 
unadorned depiction of the mind and experiences of a common 
soldier in the Revolution. 


The journal of My Campaign with Washin[torn] In one of the Rhode 
Island Batallions Commanded by Christopher Lippit Esq™* in the 
[illegible] 

[illegible] to March for the Grand army then at New york then we 
proceded from Bristol ferry where we were Imploy’d in Bristol in a fort 
to Newport Town where [torn] had [torn]ome Victuals Provided By 
some [line and a half torn] & after Diner we were ordred to Get Ready 
to Crose over the ferey to Naraganset Some of the Company Refused to 
goe Unless they were Paid their wages which was due them Befor they 
went out of town then the Col* & major Ordred them to goe Imeadiatly 
on board the ferey Boat which Lay at the Long warf we then march'd 
Down with two Other Companies & Embarqued [it] being almost Night 
and [torn] out the wind was But Verey Small we were out allmost all 
night on the water Befor we arived and having no fresh water on Board 
with us we were allmost famish’d & about 3 Oclock in the Morning we 
Came to the Shore at the South ferey where we Unloaded our Baggage & 
stored it in a Corn Cribb? Ensign Reed * went to the tavern & Bought 

1 Christopher Lippitt, 1744-1824. For his career see Narragansett Historical Reg- 
ister (Providence, 1882-91), VIII (1890), 111-14. 

2 There are two notebooks covering approximately the same dates in the campaig® 
of 1776. The first has been copied to this point; the second (a little fuller account 


varying slightly in detail, relates events of an additional month) begins here, its 
first leaves having been destroyed. 
8 Ensign Joseph Read. 
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Some Rum & gave to the soldiers & Sent it By me to Deleiver to them 
But Before they had Done Drinking Colo Hoxxey* Came Over from 
Connaincut® with orders for us to Return Back to Newport which Orders 
we obeyd for as soon as we Loaded our Baggage again we Set Sail from 
the warfe with out thinking to teak any fresh water on board & the wind 
& tide Booth Being a head we was obligd to Rowe & heaving Nothing to 
Eat But Raw Pork & Bread was again almost famishd for somthing to 
Drink Untill we Came to Conanicut Point Some of the Soldiers Jumped 
over Board & Swam on Shore & Brought Some on Bord in Canteens 
which they Carried a Shore with them tied about their Necks for that 
Purpose one Bringing a Paile ful Swiming with it Befor him untill he 
got on board again. we was on the water all this Day untill the Sun 
about two hours high at Night then we arived at the head of the Long 
warfe where our Cap'* & Leiut* were a waiting our Return. & as soon 
as they Jumped aboard pushed of & Landed us on Goat Island as a fur- 
ther Punishment for the Sin of A Soldiers Standing out for his Right 
where we was Denied to Draw water out of the well of Fort Liberty * on 
that Island By Capt Daniel Varn of Sd fort Untill the Leiut Grant of 
our Compy had some words about it with him Nor were any alow’d to 
Goe over to town without Leave from an Officer 

Sep" th 5“ 1776 we was station’d on this island untill the 14" of s”* 
month then was ordred to New york again & then Drew Provisions & 
small stors & Receiv’d one months Pay p" man & imbarqued towards 
Night on bo” of a transport to goe to Naraganset South ferey where we 
Arived towards Day & as soon as the Sun a rose the 15 Day of Sep* 
we proceded on our march for John Potters Esq’ ® where we were to Loge 
this night Capt Peck had the Command of this Division in all 4 Com- 
panies he going a head forbiding the tavern keepers seling any Liquor 
to the Soldiers without an order from An officer which Causd some 
unEasiness Amongst the Soldiers Belonging to his Division. I sleept 

4 For Lt. Col. Gideon Hoxie, 1729-1805, see Lineage Book, National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution (Harrisburg, 1895; Washington, 1896-1919), 
VIII, 184, LV, 82-83 (referred to hereinafter as D. A. R. Lineage Book). 


'Conanieut is an island at the entrance to Narragansett Bay. 

* For Capt. Loring Peck, 1744-1833, see D. A. R. Lineage Book, XLV, 261, XLVI, 
98-99, 

’Lt. Gilbert Grant. 

* As early as 1700, Goat Island in Newport Harbor had a fort named successively 
Ft. Anne, Ft. George, Ft. Liberty, and Ft. Washington. See Edward Field, Revolu- 
tionary Defence in Rhode Island. . . . (Providence, 1896), 79-80. Samuel G. Arnold, 
History of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations (New York, 1860), 
Il, 5, states that Ft. Anne stood where Ft. Woolecot now stands. 

* Probably John Potter, a native of South Kingston, who died in 1788. See D. A. 
R. Lineage Book, XXI, 31. 
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this night in a Good feather Bed in Potters house whilst the Reg Slept 
on the floors in his Entrys & under the Baggage Carts & Elswhere out 
of Doors — &C 

the 16th Day we Drew a Quart of Cyder in Leiu of a Jill of Rum 
p’ man p’ Day & march’d from potters to Pawquetuck Brige where 
We Loged in the house of Leiut States wher we was well Used By him & 
wif I Loged ina Good Bed I saw Do* Munro at this house who treatd 
me & the Bristol Soldiers with half a Gallon of west India Rum after 
paying for Loging & Vitules for my self & some others of the Company 
we marched from pawquetuck Doct" Munro Accompanying us to Stonin- 
town *° where we Loged at one Randels here I had some Dispute with 
Cap‘ Peck upon y® soldiers Account the Leiut & Ensign Being on my 
side he ordred me & John wilbur the fifer to Loge in the Crib with a 
Centinel at the Door Untill the Next Day an honour I Did not merit. 
the Next morning I was Accompany’ to Newlondon By a Corporal: & 
four privats who gave me Libty to goe where I pleas’d & treated me on 
the Rhoad with Cyder & Brandy & anything I wanted without Cost to 
me we arivd at New London & Quartred in an old house By the Battry 
& Drew provisions 

the 20th John thurber Deserted from us 

Sep*™ 21* Sepem™ marched over Rope ferey to Lime & Loged at the 
house of one Lehose 

the 22 Day Being the Sabath marchd to Lime town & Eat our Break- 
fast and Refreshed ourselves a Little & Marched & Crosed Over the ferey 
to saybrook town & Dined at the town about 3-0 clock march to the west 
Parish Called Pisshage where the Soldiers Log’d in the meeting house. | 
Logd in a Dwell’g house on the floor & william Bosworth Lent me Son- 
thing to Cover me with for my Blanket was in the Cart Behind — 

the 23 day Being Monday march thro Killingsworth to Gilford where 
we Dined at a tavern In this town I Saw Capt John Ingraham ™ from 
Long-island where he had fleed for Shelter from the toreys this after- 
noon Marched forward again to Branford where we Loged at Edward 
Brockaways *” house & Eat Super & was Used verey Kindly I sleep‘ in 
a feather Bed Cost Nothing and my Bedfelows was Simeon Ingraham 
John wilber 

24" we arose Early & marchd to Branford town where we Breakfast on 
Coffey & was Used Exceding Kind here I heard the News that New 

10 With slight deviation, the men followed the Boston Post Road from Narra- 
gansett. 

11 Probably Capt. John Ingraham Jr., 1727-99. See D. A. R. Lineage Book, LXV, 


317. 
12 I[bid., LV, 411. 
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york was Burn’d By whome not Known * after Breakfast we marchd 
to New haven whrere we march’d to the Green & Peraded our Regt: & 
then we went to our Respective Quarters our Company were Quartred 
at Deacon Limans** By the Long warfe where we Dined & Loged this 
Night in a Good feather Bed the Soldiers Sleept in his Great Room & 
some in the Stable we was well treated at this house as any Soldiers 
Could Expect from Strangers & they Us’d him as well as Could Be 
Expected from Soldiers on their March we Arose Early in the morn- 
ing after I had Paid for my Loging & took a Dram we march’d Befor 
Break fast & march’d a few miles & Eat Breakfast at an house where 
the People was Verey Kind & free to us whe had Baked Lamb & Boild 
Ditto & Good Tea & plenty of Butter and Cheese the peoples Names I 
cannot tell from thiss house we marched & Cros’d the ferey over to 
Stratford where we Dined our Division about twelve at an house through- 
out the town I was sent with about 10 to m* fairchild where I was well 
Used By him & his house from here we proceaded to fairfield we Got to 
town about sun seting the houses Being Verey much Crouded with 
soldiers our Company was somthing Put to it for Quarters Coll. Com- 
stock *® & our Officers went out with Us to Look Us Lodging Leiut 
Grant & Ensign Reed with the Cheif of our Company was Quartred at 
M" Moses Jennings house where we Log’d in his Barn on the hay & 
straw the Rest of the Company was Quartred at the Next house 

th{e] 26" M" Jennings Imploy’d me to Put an axeltree to his Cart to 
Carrey our Baggage to the Camps for which he paid me & ofred to find 
me what Cyder I wanted while I tareyd at his house for my own Drink- 
ing Upon free Cost which he Did & fryday 27th their hapned Nothing 
Remarkable 

Saturday the 28th James Gladding was Dischargd as not fit for the 
Service Being Lame & went home By whome I sent a Letter to my wife & 
one the Day Befor By mr Pearce of swansey we march’d to Norwark 
thiss Day the houses Being much Crouded we was obligd to teak Up our 
Quarters in an old shop amongst the Rubbish & about mid Night I was 
Awaked By somthing Puling me & a Voice Crying turn out Dam you 

‘8 The origin of the fire is still clouded. Wilbur C. Abbott in his New York in the 
American Revolution (New York, 1929), states that the event occurred on the day 
of Hale’s exeeution and was thought by the British to have been started by Americans 
in retaliation for the hanging. Frank Moore, Diary of the Revolution (Hartford, 


1885), I, 311-14, gives a detailed account of the fire, but fails to credit its origin 
to either faction. 


14 For Deacon Daniel Lyman see Franklin B. Dexter (ed.), ‘‘Inscriptions on 
Tombstones in New Haven Erected Prior to 1800,’’ in New Haven Colony Historical 
Society, Papers (New Haven, 1865-), III (1882), 549. 

‘© For Adam Comstock, 1740-1819, see D. A. R. Lineage Book, XXI, 195-96. 
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Look here see and Behold I Looked & saw five fat Geese Some was fit 
for the Cook the others was a Dressing By the fire side & Some Good 
Potatoes for sauce for Goos that Came to our Loging after the Counter. 
sign was Put out & I Eat a hearty meal Asking no Questions with the 
Rest of my Brother Soldiers who Seamd Hearty in the Cause of Liberty 
of teaking what Came in the way first to their hand Being Resoly’d to 
Live By their industry By the Rhoad in the morning we Eat the frag. 
ments & Rested in our hut or Rather Den of Th — fs 

the 29th Day was Lords Day we Keept Somthing Close Being obligd 
to for it Raind some part of the Day this morning Came in to the River 
of Norwark m’ william Brown of swansey*® in a sloop Loaded with 
shugar & Rum By whome we sent Letters home this Evening our Visit. 
ing Rounds went out on a Patrole again & took Up a Sheep & two Large 
fat turkeys not Being able to Give the Countersign & Brought to our 
Castel where they was tryd By fire & Executed By the whole Division 
of the free Booters then whilst the feast was Geting Ready two of our 
Party went out & found a Boat & Crosed over the River to the other Side 
and found a Boat a float Loaded with Oisters out of which they took 
about two Bushels of her freight & Brought it over to our store ** which 
we stored where the Shells are to Be seen to this Day Buried Under the 
floor By the Hearth after this I Lay Down & Sleep a Little But was 
soon Awaked By sombody Saying it is Ready Uncle Smith turn out 
which Call I soon obeyd & made an Exelent meal of soupe with my felow 
sh-p-s-rs the Wind Blew N:E all Night in Morning Arose Early the 
Leiut & Ensign Came to see Us how we had faird we took up the Rest 
of our fare which was the two turkey Prisoners out of their Confinment 
an[{d] Set them Befor them & Befor the whole Assembly Present to Be 
Examined further & Behold they were spechless then we Consumed 
them Befor the sun arose Upon them 

Munday morning the 30 Day we Loaded our Baggage again & set 
out on our way from our Den towards york we Breakfasd on the Rhoad 
& Dined at Stamford where we Drew Provisions on the Acount of which 
I lost my Diner & was obligd to By me one at the tavern upon my owne 
Cost here Nath" Smith went home Being sent Back to Get his pack & 
Did not find Us any more in the afternoon march’d from this town to 
Horse neck & Loged in the Meeting house 

in the morng October the first it Raind a Little in the morning But 

16See Otis O. Wright, History of Swansea, Massachusetts, 1667-1917 (Swansea, 
1917), 201. 

17 Apparently the copyist omitted a line here, for the first notebook reads: ‘‘& 


Brought them to our Loging them we also Eat whilst the other was Geting Ready 
& Under the floor we Put the Shells.’’ 


— lj _——— 
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we set out again after Breakfast & Came to Rey ** where we halted a 
Little & here I saw Cap‘ Charles D wolf *® & Simon By whom I sent home 
a nother Letter & then put forward again & Came to New Rochel we 
over Run our Reconing & got Beyond any Loging & was obligd to Return 
Back about a mile & Loged in a toreys Barn on hay about Break of Day 
Next morn I heard a Voice saying Look here Dam you & Behold I saw 
a pal of milk that was milked from Cows Belonging [to] our Landlord 
of which was made a Pot of good Chocolat for Breakfast here we Cleand 
our Arms & Drew provisions & marched about noon for Head Quarters 
at Harlem & marching thro E. Chester over Kings Brig *° we arived 
about Sun Down at harlem the second of October & General Washinton 
sent some tents for us to Loge under for we Brought none with us from 
Newport for they was not made when we Came away Dismisd our team 
& sent it home 

the 3° we Rested 

the 4° I walked out to see the Lines & saw some of the Enemy about 
a mile from our Lower Lines & I then Returnd home again to my tent 
&C 

The 5-6 & 7 their hapned Nothing worthy of Remark we Removd our 
tents a Little way & Pitched them in a Line 

the 8 Day I went Down to Harlem town with Leiut Grant & his Party 
as they were a Going & No Soldier or Officer was alow’d to Goe without 
a Pas from a general Officer I went in to the houses & Gardens & 
Brought Of Sauce & saw the Enemy a Little Way from us on an Island 
not far from shore I Returnd home But was not alowd to Goe any more 
from the Camps 

the 9 Between 7 & 8 in the morning three Ships & three tenders made 
Sail & Came Up the River with a fair wind & pasd By all our forts & 
Battereys without Receiving any Considerable Damage from the shot 
Altho we Keep a Continiuel fire Upon them from Boath sides of the 
River we Cut away Some of the Ships Rigin & huld them several times 
& Cut away Somthing on board one tender for her main sail Came Down 
the Short way our Row Galleys & other Crafts made of up the River 
as soon as the ships Got under way But the wind Dying away & the tide 
made against them the Crews Quited them & Ran on Shor all But one 


Called Lady washinton Ran up into the River to Kingsbrige & Escaped 
them 


18 Rye, New York. 

*®Charles DeWolf of Bristol was a merchant and part owner of the ‘‘Juno.’’ See 
W. H. Munro, History of Bristol, Rhode Island. . . . (Providence, 1880), 274. 

20 Kingsbridge is on the north side of the Harlem River at the point where it 
turns west towards the Hudson. 
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this was wensday 10th hapned nothing worthy Remark 

on Fryday the 11th as the Generals Barge was Returning Down the 
River where she hoisted an Uncomon Saile that she wss not Known to 
wair was teaken for one of the Enemys Boats where upon the Gunner 
of one of the Batterys at Mount washinton was ordred to fire at her & 
Killed 3 men as they was sitting aft & wounded the Captian Slightly 
they was Landed at the ferey and Buried in one Grave *4 

Saturday the 12° we was alarm’d again on hearing that the Enemy 
was Landing at East Chester the General orders us to Cook three Day 
Provision & to hold our selevs in Readiness at one munites notice about 
2000 Pensilvania troops was ordred to East Chester to Reenforce our 
troops at that Place & marchd this afternoon also several Regements 
Came Over from the Jersey side to Goe Also to that Place 

the 13" October we all turnd out Under Arms Befor it was Day Ex. 
pecting the Enemy to Come out against Us at 9 a Clock at Night the 
Seargeant Major of our Reget Ordred us to turn out all the fategue 
Party Belonging to our Respective Companies Under armes & we Did 
they march’d to General washintons Quarters ** & were Dismisd it was 
a Blunder made in the Date of the Orders By some Under Officer they 
Returned all of them safe to their tents again in Peace & Rested their 

Munday the 14° Receivd Orders to march to East Chester to Day 
the Kings troops we heard had Landed on frogs Point ** some more 
troops are Come Over the River to Reinforce our Bretheren there and 
our Rege' march’d from Harlem over Kings Brige to East Chester this 
afternoon & ariv’d there in the Evening and incampt in a feild By the 
Rhoad where our Colo gave Leave to Burn the fences to meak us fire to 
Keep us from the frost 

in the Morning of the 15" Being tusday & somthing Pleaseant I walked 
out to see the Country & found Plenty of fruit Aples & Peaches & went 
as far as our Lower Lines & Saw the Enemy on frogs Point where they 
was at an house over a Creek A Little Beyond Musquet Shot of our 
Guard one who Appeard Like an Officer Venturd Down to the Creek & 
was shot Down By one of our men & was Caried Up By them to the 
house Cap‘ Dexters Brother Died this Day 

on Wensday the 16th General Nixon ** Orders Us to Draw 4 Days 


Provisions & Cook it for to push if Ocasion should Requier at a Moments 

21 See Washington Irving, Life of George Washington (New York, 1857-59), I, 
373-74. 

22 Washington’s quarters at this time were near present-day 161st Street, the 
British near 98th Street. 

28 Throg’s Neck, see Irving, Washington, II, 377. 


24 For Brig. Gen. John Nixon, 1725-1815, see Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography (New York, 1888-91), IV, 525-26. 
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Notice we strick our tents & Pitched them in a Line acording to Rank 
where they Stood about 4 munits then we was ordred to Strike tents & 
march farther to Mile Square or [on] Valentines Hill we march’d about 
one Quarter of a Mile it Grew Late & Looked Like a storme we turn’d 
in to a feild & Pitched our tents again & taried all Night 

wensday [Thursday] the 17" october we march’d Early in the Morn- 
ing and Caried all our Baggage on our Backs about 4 miles to mile 
Square on Valentines Hill and Pitchd tents their Jonathan Peckham 
was Drafted out of the Company to Goe on the Generals Guard 

& on fryday the 18th in the morning & somthing Pleseant we heard 
a heavey firing of Canon after Breakfast we was Ordred to Perade our 
selves under arms & marched over to General Lees ** Quarters who or- 
dred our Reget to teak Post on an hill over against our incampment to 
Prevent the Enemys Crosing the Land from E to west & at noon we 
Returnd home to our tents & Eat our Diners & then march’d Back to 
our Alarm Post again where we taried Untill allmost Night the Kings 
troops had made a Push at New Rochel & at East Chester & were Beat 
Back at the former By our Brave yankeys onto their former Ground 
again I canot Learn how many men we Lost in the Action as yet ** 
we Returnd home to our tents & After I Eat super Lay Down to Sleep 
with our Arms and Accouterments at hand Ready in Case of an Alarm 
we had 12 men Drafted out of our Company for Guards — 

But in the morning Early Being Saturday 19" it was somthing Cool 
But Pleseant we Expected the Enemy Upon Us but all is Quiet as yet 
& one man is Drafted from Each Company for to Goe to Kings Brige 
for Amunition after Breakfast we was Alarmed News Came to Camp 
that the Eenemy had advaned within One mile & a half of our incamp- 
ment & were still advancing towards Us we Paraded & march’d to our 
Alarm Post with all the Expeadition we Could & taried Untill noon & 
saw No apearance  turnd in again about half an hour & Returnd Back 
& Drew Some more Cartriges then Grounded our arms & went to Diner 
the General orders no Drum Nor fifing in the Camps to Day at Night 
we turnd in Early & Between 8 & 9 o clock in the Evening our adgutent 
Came to Us & ordred Every man to turn out & Parade as soon as Posible 
& with as Little noise Being Obliged to whisper to one another for fear 
of our Disign shoud Be Discoverd which was to Get a Party of Volen- 
teers to Goe out on a privat Expedition to teak the Enemys Picquet if 
*5 General Charles Lee. See ibid., ITI, 657-61. 

*6 This was the battle of Pell’s Point. The American loss is stated in Irving, 
Washington, II, 386, as 8 killed and 13 wounded. The British loss is nowhere stated, 
but was believed by the Americans to have been heavy. The repulse inflicted on the 


British afforded Washington the much-needed time to effect his withdrawal from 
Washington Heights. 
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we Could Capt Peck & 12 of his men went & my self Capt Baleys* 
turnd out toa man _ then we was Dismis’d untill 2 in the morning when 
we turnd out again & march’d to Gen" Lees Quarters & Joind the De. 
tatechment there & then March’d in Quest of them heaving some of our 
Light Horse men for our Guides who took the wrong Rhoad and Caried 
us about 6 miles to the North of our Encampment & it Growing Light 
was Obligd to Return Back the same way we went to our tents Again 
where we Arivd the Sun about 2 hours high 

in the morning a Seargent Belonging to our Party Being out on a 
flank Guard Discoverd a party of Regulars about 3 Quarters of a mile 
from our main Body & was a Going to fire upon them on seeing But 2 
of them at first But about a Dozen more starting up he put Back & Joind 
us at the Crotch of the Rhoad this is Sunday 20“ Last night a Party 
went Down to East Chester & took By strategem 14 Toreys & Brought 
them to Head Quarters to Gen" Lee 3 white men & one Black & 4 white 
women & one Black one & a Boy & Garle & a Relation of one that Came 
Down on a Visit out of the Country who was set at Liberty again the 
other was Confind & halters Put about their Necks to terefy them & to 
Deter others from Being Guilty of the &c Like the misirable wretches was 
Caried to white Plains & Confind in the Prison Under the State house 
six Drafts has bin made out of our Company this Day this Evening 
the Coll Confind 9 Drumers & fifers for not attending their Duty Better 
& Releasd them again in the morn after that they Promisd to Doe Beter 
for the futur 

Munday 21" october to Day we heard that the Enemy had advanced 
as far as the Boston Post Rhd in the Evening Cap‘ Baley with his Party 
Went Down to the Enemys advanced Guard so near as to hear them talk 
& found them too warm for him he Came away home with out meaking 
any Noise & Got to Camp about two in the morning 

the 22 Day Amaziah Blackmore * a Seargeant in Capt Blackmores 
Company went to Eastchester amongst the Diserted houses to see what he 
Could Plunder was surrounded in the house with a Leiu‘ & a fifir & was 
made Prisioner By about 30 Hesians & Plunderd of his Shoe & Knee 
Buckles and 18 Dollers in Paper money & Caried away with them By a 
file of men with their Swords for they had no Other arms he watchd 
an opertunity & Sprang from Betwen them & Kicked away his shoes 
that was Loose on his feet & Got Clear of them & Came into Camp again 
the Leiut & fifer was Caried of with them Last Night Capt Baley & 
Leiut Richmond * went Down & plundred Some houses at E: Chester 

27 For Lemuel Bailey, see Arnold, Rhode Island, II, 354, n. 1; 381, n. 2. 


28 See D. A. R. Lineage Book, XXV, 338. 
29 Probably Lt. Gilbert Richmond of Capt. William Jones’s company. 
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of houshold furniture to the Value of 4 hundred Dollers & one Colt 
which the Gen" made a Present of to Cap‘ Baley for his seervice don 

on Wensday the 23* I heaving not much Business to Doe I went out 
of the Camp with Seargt Hearvy *° & a Lad to teak a walk to Get If I 
Could somthing for my self as most of the others had Done Befor & we 
went over a hill about 2 Miles from our Camp & Going Down the hill I 
Espied a Number of Hesians in an Orchard Geting aples which we took 
for our own Men But seing one who was Close By the hill on seeing us 
stept Behind some Bushes that was By the Path we was a Going for to 
wait our Coming Gave us some Suspition of their Being Enemies we 
turnd Back & Ran up the hill again for we had no arms with us & as 
soon as we Got to the top of the hill we heard a Voley of small armes 
Beyond the orchard an affray soon Began which Lasted about 2 houres 
We Killd 9 & took 2 Hesians Prisioners one we hear was a major & took 
his horse & 10 Gunies in Money we had a Rifle man Killd & an Indian 
wounded in the action the two Prisioners was Brought Befor Gen" Lee 
I made all the Expedition to Get home I was able for fear I should Come 
under Blame for Leaving the Camps as it was Against Gen" orders to 
Crose over the River without a pass from the Gen" the Rege* was at 
their alarm post & I Got into Camp without Being Discoverd By any 
Body their about Sun Down the Rege“ turnd into Quarters again 

on the 24th I waked about 12 oclock at night & heard several feild 
peces & small arms But no Alarm & 

on the 25" about one a Clock in the morning the Major Caled to us 
in our tents & Ordred us to strike our tents at 4 a Clock in the morning 
& to Cook our Provisions for if we had not Done it Before & Get in Readi- 
ness to march By Day we turnd out Emeadeatly & Cooked our Provi- 
sions & at 4 oclock struk tents according to Orders & Eat our Breakfasts 
Each of us & Got Ready to march about 9 or 10 oclock we Began to 
Load our Baggage the officers Destroy’d their Chests not Being Alowd 
any wagons to Carey them for them & we Being Obligd to Carey our 
Packs on our Backs we Paraded & the Brigade major ordrd to Draft 
of our Reget two thirds of our men for an advance Guard & about 12 
0 Clock we Began to Move forward after Leaving A Guard of About 
30 men Behind to teak Care of the stores that was Left Behind under 
the Command of Leiut turtelow ** we march’d about N. West 7 or Eight 
miles & then E 2 miles on our way we heard a Verey heavy Cannonade 
to the S west But what it was we heave not heard yet we suppose it to 
Be the ships Either Going Down or that some more are Coming up the 
River which aterward Prov’d true our Advanced Party march’d with 


°° Nathan Harvey, sergeant in Capt. Arthur Fenner’s company. 
*\ Lt. Abraham Turtelow of Capt. Benja Hoppin’s company. 
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front & Rear & flank Guards to the white Plains Under the Command 
of Major Smith ** we halted about two miles from the white Plains & 
Posted our selves as a Picquet we were 250 in Number it was Very 
Cold Loging on the Grownd without tents & But Little fire 

the next Day Being Saturday the 26 we arose about Day Break to 
march the sun about 2 hours high Began to march for the white plains 
it Being about 2 Miles Distant from this hill N: East we ariv’d their 
& march’d to the North End of the Plain & halted & then march’d Back 
again about two miles to the South End & halted about two hours & 
then march’d Back to the N. End again & Grounded our arms & went to 
the Stores & Everyman took a Barrel of flower & Roled them a mile & 
a half to the North End of the plain Untill it was all gone then took up 
our arms & marchd about a mile to Head Quarters & Pitched our tents - 
for this night here & Receiv’d a gill of Rum p’ man this day a party 
Brought in to this Camp 15 Prisioners one a Searjeant major they say 

on Sunday the 27 we arose as soon as it was Day & struck our tents 
& march’d about a mile & Grounded arms & went Back & took our Bag. 
gage & fetch’d to this place we took up our arms & march’d to the turn 
of the Rhoad & halted again And Lay Down our Baggage & march’i 
to the top of a Coble hill to the North of the Plains & Groundd arms & 
Brought up our tents & pitched them then we was ordred Every man 
to goe on Picquet Down to the Lower Lines I Did not goe the Cap’ 
Bid me not nor Did he goe himself we heav heard a Continiuel fire of 
Canon ** Down to the Southard all this day this Evening Leiu‘ turtelow 
& some of his men Came into Camp from the fort Constitution where he 
had fleed from the Light horse who the Next Day after we Left him 
Came to mile square & took the stores & the two Hesians & Killd the Do’ 
& some of the Men Belonging to the Hospatil & went off home 

The Next Morning Being the 28" of October Early in the morning we 
had orders from our General to strike tents and Clear away for a Battle 
the Enemy was Advancing towards us which Order was Obeyd Emeadetly 
& Every man under Arms that was Able we Verey soon Began to Dis- 
cover the Enemys Aproach By the feild Peces firing below & soon Ap- 
peard on the Plain the Light horse & a host of our Enimies that made 
a Verey ware Like Appearance our Rege‘ Being Posted on an Emenance 
that over looked all the Plain from East to west N & South &c the 
Kings troops apeard & Gave us Battle & our troops Being Hearty See- 
onded their Motion & a Verey Blody Battle ** Commene’d in a Verey 


82 Christopher Smith, major in the 2nd battalion of Col. Archibald Crary’s reg 
ment. 


83 The allusion is to the British attack upon the Americans at Fort Washingt, 
described by Irving, Washington, II, 388-89. 
84 See ibid., 389 ff. 
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Short time & Continiued for some time & then our men Being Obligd 
to Quit their Posts & Leave it to them for they Being too Strong for 
them as they was superiour in Numbers to us_ on this Days action seamd 
almost to Depend the fate of this years Compaine on this hill where 
this Battle was fought was Stationd Earl Sterlings Brigade with some 
artilery that Behavd manfuly But at Last was oblig’d to Retreat of we 
Lost a Considerabl Number as we Supposd By the firin on Boath Sides 
was Verey Warm I had a fair V[ijew from where I was our Regem* 
was Left out as a party of Reserve they Being out Last night on Picquet 
& took the first fire they Keept out of Reach of their shot Untill they 
Got out of their sight & Came home about 10 oclock after noon I went 
Down to the store to Draw Rum for the Company I saw the wounded 
on the Rhoad Verey many & from a Disserter we Learnd they Lost Be- 
tween 3 & 4 hundred Killd & Wounded & we I Beleive Lost as many By 
what I saw my self this Battle Lasted from 9 in the morning till Night 
tho the hotest of the Battle on the hill was But about 20 or 30 munits 

tusday the 29 we arose Early Expecting a Verey hot Day with us But 
Every thing appeard Cool & Quiet & Easy on Boath sides this Day 
was teaken 3 of the Enemy Prisioners and Brought to head Quarters & 

on Wensday the 30th was teaken up a foolish Rogue who was a going 
to the Enemy & was Brought here I heard he was to Be hanged & two 
Ran away to them & went Clear two of the 16 Rege‘' Diserted to us_ the 
General had a Letter we heard from Gen" Green at fort washinton that 
Gave an Account of the firing that was heard here the 27 instant the 
Enemy Came out & attempted to force their Lines & were Repulsd 3 
times with the Lose of a Great many of their men & some Peces of 
Cannon & 

on the fryday the 31* of October Early in the mor|n] we all turnd 
out to our Alarm Posts & Exercisd till sun Rise & then formd a Circle & 
had Gene" Orders Read to Us By the Quarter M™ Bowrn ** & then we 
were Dismis’d & went to our tents & Eat our Breckfast & soon after we 
was Alarmd for About Day Break Some Large fires in the town which 
was the houses & other Buildings which was set on fire by the Gen" 
orders after we had Brought away the artilery & all other stores out of 
town upon seeing this the Enemy Paraded on the Hill from where our 
People Remov’d with all the Light horse & Cheif of their army, which 
made a Verey formidable appearance our men Burning Every thing that 
Came to hand as houses & stacks of wheat & Rey & the Enemy Looking 
as tho they would Come Upon & Destroy Us Cap‘ Peck & Ensign Reed 
was Gone out on Piequet & Leiut Grant sick in his tent Simeon Ingra- 


*S For Benjamin Bourne, quartermaster of Col. Lippitt’s regiment, see Dictionary 
of American Biography (New York, 1928-), I, 483-84. 
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ham & William Earle Gone of to the hospital with 8 or 9 others I was 
Obligd to Carrey the few of the Company that was Left into the Lines 
where I stayed By them where we saw the Enemy advance Down the hil! 
towards Us in 3 Partys one party Coming towards the Rhoad the other 
thro aswamp we sent some 24" Shot to them that stopt some Befor they 
Could Get over the Brige to us & the others Pasd thro the Swamp to an 
hill Opposit to us & took it from Nobody that Quartred their we sent 
over some shot to them that Knocked Down a Light horse & Cap‘ Peeck 
with about 40 men Lay in a hollow a Little Below the hill Returnd home 
without Being Descovered & Came to us on the hill about noon then 
the Gen" Ordred Us to move of this hill to Another A mile & a half 
farther North we got there Just after it Grew Dark the Gen" Ordred 
us to Draw from the store a gill of Rum p’™ man it Being then too Late 
I went the Next morning & Got it which was 3 miles from here we 
Rested here this Night & 

the Day folowing which is Saturday [Friday]** the first Day of 
November 1776 we taried on this hill this nite & 

Sunday [Saturday] the 2d we marchd from this to another hill half a 
mile farther North and stayd one night 

Munday our Company was & Capt Blakmors Ordred Back to the afore- 
said hill again as a Picquet Guard their & About noon to Day the Enemy 
Quitted the Lines at white Plains & went to Dobbs ferey we heave Since 
heard this Evening as a Scout was Returning home the Guard took them 
for Enemies fired 4 or 5 Guns & Kill’d an Ensign Belonging to y*® Con- 
tinentel army here we turnd out a while & saw nothing & then went to 
Sleep Quietly &C 

tusday the 4 [5] of November we hear By some Diserters that the 
Enemy intend to winter in Newport ** 

5th nothing worth notice 

the 6 we heard the Enemy is Gone Eastward the Gen" Orders that 
No officer nor Soldier to Leave Camps this Day on any pretence what 
Ever 

The 7“ in the Morning I went Down of the Hill into the Rhoad where 
I saw a Party of our Raingers that had teaken 9 men of wars men Last 
Night Down by Dobbs ferey & was a Cariing them to the Gen'* Quar- 
ters in the Afternoon I went Down on the Plain to See the Ruins of the 
town & Returnd home About Darke 

the 8° a woman Came here that had Disertd from the Enemy where 

36 The diarist has completely pied his dates for the next few entries, so that it is 
impossible to ascertain whether the day or the date is correct. 


87 For the events of the next few months in Rhode Island, see Arnold, Rhode 1+ 
land, II, 388 ff. 
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she has Bin a Prisoner for some time who infforms us that they intend to 
teak fort washinton tomorrow 

Saturday the 9 Nothing Remarkable Except Several Reget* heave 
Pasd By this way a going towards the Northward 

Sunday the 10“ Nothing But Camp News Pasing untill the 14 and 

on the 15“ we had orders from the Coll to turn out Every man in the 
Company that was fit for Duty & march over to the Rege‘ this evening 
where we Paraded Befor the Colls tent & was Dismis’d By the Major 
untill 3 aelock in the morning then to turn out again and appear their 
again to Join the Detatchment that was a going in Quest of Major 
Rogers ** & his Party that was a Rainging at East Chester & theirabouts 
the Detatechm' March’d about Day Light & went Down But saw Nothing 
of the Enemy hering that they Departed the Day Befor About noon 
they Returnd home Again in peace we heave heard a Verey heavy 
Cannonade for these 3 Days Past with a Verey Little intermision which 
is supposed to Be at fort washinton as it soon after was Confirm’d for 

on Sunday 17 News Came into Camps that fort washinton was teaken 
By the Kings troops & that Between 2 & 3000 of our men was Killd & 
teaken Prisoners By them ** 

Munday the 18" the Militia of the State of Boston whose time was 
Expirid are a going to Set out for home to Day — Capt Lemuel Baley & 
his party took a Hesian & A highlander Prisoner who say that Lord howe 
has Ordred Some Troops to Embarque Emedieatly for to goe to Newport 
on Rhoadisland for winter Quarters and that they were Absolutly Now 
a getin their Baggage on board the Ships *° 

tusday Nothing Remarkabel 

Wensday we heard that fort Lee at the Jerseys was in the Posesion of 
the Enemy 

thirsday the 21* a Prisoner was Brought in to Camp who also says 
that Lord Howe has Ordred 17 or 18 thousand troops to Embarque for 
Newport I receiv’d Letter from home y*® 20 dated the 20™ of Octo- 
ber — 

Nothing hath hapned Since the 21 to the 27 only a Detatchment from 
our Brigade about this time went Down to the Southard where Gen" 
howes Armey hath Bin and Brought away the Cattle & horses Belonging 
to the inhabitents to this place in all about 2 or 300 head Leaving About 
1 or 2 Cows to A family for the milk for their familys Use & 


*8 The famous Maj. Robert Rogers whose treachery caused the Americans so much 
trouble, 

°° For the capture of Fort Washington, see Irving, Washington, II, 430 ff. It is 
there stated that Howe took 2,818 prisoners, 2,607 of whom were privates. 
*° Newport was occupied by a combined army and fleet, December 8, 1776, the 
city remaining in British possession until October, 1779. 
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on the Evening of the 27th the Seargeant Major from our Reget Came 
over here & Ordred Us to Strike our tents & in the Morning Early & Re. 
pair to the Rege‘ in Order to march with them & 

on the 28" Day in the morn we Struck our tents & march’d to the 
Rege‘ where we incampt from this Place I sent home Another Letter By 
m’ Holden & in the Evening the Coll sent to me for to goe with the Serg' 
major Down to Visit the Guards to Charge them to Keep a good Lookout 
to Night for their was a Large Party of the Enemy About 4 or 5000 
advancing towards our incampment this afternoon about 4 or 5 oclock 
after that I Lay Down & Sleep 

on Fryday we march’d of this Hill towards Peeks Kiln after noon & 
travild about 7 or 8 miles & Loged in the woods where we Pitched our 
tents soon after it Began to Rain & it Raind all Night & 

Next Day was tried two Prisoners at Capt Loring Pecks tent one for 
horse stealing the other for Stealing a gun & Cloths the horse theif 
was whipt at Night 25 Lashes & sent about his Busines 

Next morning we march’d Early as far as the Church at N :Castel 
A[nd] Drew Provisions & Cooked it Aand Stayd all Night in thee woods 

Munday march’d off Early in the morning to Cortlands Mannor to 
Esq’ Pardys house where I was orded to Tarey Untill the Baggage teams 
Came Up & to Provide Provinder for the Cattle I Pitched my tent By 
the Side of the Rhoad it was a Verey Cold Night & Lookd Like Snow 
about Midnight Some artilery Soldiers Came to Abuse us & Stole a Gune 
from Nehemiah Cole & Caried it away with them which we found the 
Next morning in one of their Waggons & then Set out after the Rege‘ & 
soon after it Began to Rain and Continiud all Day & that Night we 
Pitched our tents in the woods 2 miles from Kings ferey 

the Next morning after we had all Eat our Brakfasts Paked up our 
things it Began to Rain & after we had Paraded our men all the Lame 
& Lasey & the Faint Hearted & all that had no shoes nor Clothes to 
Keep them warm was Drafted out to Be Left Be hind we marched in 
the Rain to Kings ferey & Crosed over & march’d thro mud & water as 
far as haverstraw about 3 miles from the ferey & halted where we Drew 
fresh Beef & flower & had no salt to Season it we was Obligd to Lie on 
the Cold wet Ground all night it Being A Verey Blustring night & our 
tents not Being Come we was Obligd to meak Us huts with Rails & 
Coverd with Straw for Us to Sleep Under this Night Cap‘ Peck was 
teaken sick this Night & 

Next morning Being thirsday the 6th of October [December] about 
noon we went forward 7 or 8 Miles & incampt in the woods 

Fryday [Saturday]* the 7th in the morning it was Verey Plesant 


41 The writer has confused his dates, and since no events of importance happened 
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we went away By Sun Rise & traveld untill Sun Set thro a township 
Called Ramblepo ** this was a Very tiersom March their Being a Great 
Many Slows in way & Cap‘ Peck sent a Lad with a horse after Us to Get 
his Pak he Growing worse was not Able to folow any Longer Returnd 
Back to Peeks Kills here at this place we Stopt to Refresh our selves 
a Little About noon & the inhabitents Abusd us Caling us Damd Rebels 
& would not sell Us any thing for money the Soldiers Killd their fowles 
& one Stole a hive of Bees at Noon Day & Caried it off with him 

Saturday [Sunday] 8" March’d Early from here & halted about Noon 
to Refresh our selves while we tareyd an Express Arivd to Gen" Lee 
from Rhoadisland for him to send some Officer to teak the Command at 
that Place for the fleet Befor mentiond had arivd there and Co" Varnum 
with a french officer were sent Away ** then we marchd forward & Pasd 
thro Pomton Plains ** a fine Level Country all the inhabitents were 
Dutch & Cheifly torys we Loged in the woods where the water was 
scarce & mud Plenty here we was ordered to turn out By 4 o clock 
then the General was ordred to Beat for a signal for Us But the Drumer 
made a Misteak & Beat at midnight we all turnd out & Struck our tents 
& Loaded them in the Carts & Cooked our Breakfast & Eat it then waited 
untill Day Light & went forward thro Hanover town where we met a 
Gentleman from the westward who informd us that about 7 or Eight 
thousand Hesians And toreys had march’d from Brunswick to Cut us 
of from the main body of our army that was at trenton we went as far 
as Percippany ** & halted & View’d our arms & Drew more amunition 
here our Butchers were imploy’d in Killin Provisions for us a Little 
Befor Night the whole Division marchd to Goe Down By Persag River & 
halted about two miles from here & Logd in the woods here we Drew 
Provisions & Cooked it 

this was Sunday [Monday] the 9th Dec" 

Munday [Tuesday] the 10th we turnd out and after we had form’d 
our whole Division march’d to Chatham here the houses was all full 
and we Loged in the woods this night it Being a Verey Cold Loging 
Place here we meet a torey & a Hesian who was Prisioners & was a 
going to Morisstown Goale and on 

Tusday [Wednesday] the 11th we Drew Provisions & Rum a gill P* 
man then march’d after noon for morisstown we went Back By the way 


we Came Better than two miles & then took another Rhoad Leading 
during early December, it has been impossible to verify them by contemporary 
records. 

*? Ramapo, New York. 

*3 See ante, note 40. 

** Pompton, New Jersey. 

*. Parsippany, New Jersey. 
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N:West and about Sun Set ariv’d at Morisstown and march’d out into 
the wood where we Loged on a Verey high hill the People here & at 
Chatham are English & Verey Kind in a General way as any strangers 
Could be Expected this Day was Verey Cold & Lookd Verey much 
Like snow — 

Wensday [Thursday] the 12“ this Day some Prisioners was Brought 
in town some were high Landers with their wifes & Child" & 10 of the 
Light Horses that was teaken of the Cost of New England By one of our 
Crusers here we Drew 4 Days Provisions & Rum and Serv’d it out to 
the Regement & turnd in to Sleep as soon as we Lay Down it Began to 
Snow Verey fast & Continiud Most all night we Was ordred to turn out 
By Light & strike our tents But was Preventd By the Storme 

thirsday [Friday] the 13° we Loaded our Baggage into the Waggons 
& Carts & Paraded in thee Rhoad here we Left our sick and about 11 
oclock march’d forward the Snow Melting Made the traveling Exced- 
ing Bad the Rhoads Being of a Clay Kind was Become Morter & many of 
our Soldiers had [no] shoes to wair was obligd to Lace on their feet the 
hide of the Cattle we had kill’d the Day Befor we march’d in this 
Pleight about 10 or 11 miles to a township Called Bedminster where we 
was overteaken By Will™ Bradford who was Sent to stop us from Gene! 
Lee who had stoped Back about 5 miles at a Place he Design’d we Should 
halt this night But our Officers Leading us as if the Devil had Sent for 
them Caried Us thro thick & thin Untill Dark we march’d into a wood 
on a hill Where we Pitch’d our tents & Drew Provisions to Cook & Lay 
Down to Sleep at this wood honey was Brought to our tent By one or 
two of our Company that was out on a Patrole for somthing to Eate one 
of them went to Teak a pece of the Comb out of the hive was stung in 
the Eye & to Be Reveng’d took the whole family of them & Put them to 
Death & shard the Spoil amongst Us 

in the morning the Neighbours Came all to see us Bringing their wifes 
& Children with them who Never Saw so many Men Befor together One 
William Van Doorn with his wife Brought A Waggon Loaded with Broad 
for us which our Quarter masters took & paid him for it & Serv’d it to 
the Companys under them 

this Morning Being the 14" & hearing that the Enemy were out on 
the Lookout after us a Party from our Division was sent out to see what 
Dissecovery they Could meake then the whole Division Paraded for a 
march with all our Baggage teams & waited till about 10 oclock when 
M’ Willi™ Bradford Came to us wounded & inform’d that Gen" Lee & a 
french Coll was teaken Prisoner ** By about 60 or 70 of the Light Drag- 
goons & Caried of then the whole Division marchd forward to German- 


46 For Lee’s capture, see Irving, Washington, II, 461-62. 
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town & Logd in the woods this Days march was Exceding tirsome as 
the Road was full of Stones & Verey mudy we Crosed over one small 
River here the inhabitents Refus’d to Give us Straw to Lie on But we 
took what we wanted from them and 

in the morning Being Verey Cold we turnd out Early Being Saturday 
[Sunday] the 15“ of October [December] and Paraded where we waited 
untill 11 a Clock Befor we had Orders to march then the Division went 
forward & went thro a small town Call’d Potters town & Pitchd in the 
woods about 10 A Clock at Night I was Called up to serve out the Pro- 
visions to the Reget for we have Orders to Strike tents at 5 A Clock in 
the morning & march then I Lay Down to Sleep 

Sunday [Monday] the 16 About Day Break the Adgutent Came & 
ordred our tents Struck Saying that the Enemy was a Coming after us 
and were Almost Round us_ we were oblig’d to thro away our Broth that 
we had made for our Breakfasts & Load our Kittles into the waggons 
and march without Breakfast this Day I was sent forward to Get 
Something Hot for Breakfast for three Officers for it was a Verey Cold 
Day I went to Every house in my way for 10 or 11 miles But Got 
none till noon then we Came to Bethlehem to M* Delers who gave 
Vitules to Near 70 men Officers & Soldiers saying they had Rather we 
should heave it then the Enemy who was Expected their as soon as we 
had Crosed over Deleware they gave us Cyder & Aples as Long as they 
had any Left tho they Appeard to Be But Poor people they refus’d to 
teak any Pay for what we had_ we Passed thro Lebanon & Bethlehem to 
Grenwich town ship & meet Several waggons Loaded with the Baggage 
& let of Some Regulars Prisoners that were a going to New york their 
Being 500 teaken at St Johns Last winter & Brougt to Easton where 
they were Exchangd & sent to york to Join Gen" howe I Crosed over 
the ferey to Easton in the Evening & went to Several houses to Get Lib- 
erty to Lay By the fire But Could not & So was Oblig’d to Lay my self 
Down on the frozen Grownd & snow for we Could not Pitch our tent the 
Ground was frose so hard we made a Little fire with Some Railes that 
we took for their was no other wood here about to Be had_ the ferey men 
was Oblig’d to work all night to Get our Baggage over the Deleware & 
all the Next Day But Did not Get it all over untill the Day after Being 
the 19th of Dec* 

Monday morning Early turn’d out But Eat no Breakfast having not 
thing But Bread & fresh beaf & no salt to season it nor Could we Get 
any here the inhabitents were all Dutch & not the Kindest in the world 
about noon m* Bourn the Quartermaster Got two Barrels of salt Pork 
that was teaken from the toreys the Day Befor over to the Jerseys & 
Deleiverd one Days Alowance to Us afterwards we went to seek for 
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Quarters amongst the houses But had some Dificulty their Being no 
Room for Us some Companies was Oblig’d to Lie out again on the 
Ground I had a fine warm Room with a Stove in it where our Com. 
pany all Stoed in this night this was the first house I Sleept in Since | 
Left Conecticut here we Cook’d all our Provisions that we had some 
two or three of the Company Sleept in the Kitchen their Being no Rome 
in the Stove Rooms after the Dutchman & his frow had gone to sleep 
went Down in the Selor & got some Cyder & Aples and Pototoes & held 
a feast this nit in the morning the old woman heaving Ocasion to Draw 
Cyder missing the Aples & Cyder made a Great Gabber about it But got 
no satisfaction for it & some other of her Neighbours Lost their Bees that 
made the Honey But Could not tell where to find them for they Swarm 
in the night And flew from their Quarters to ours where they had Care 
teaken of them &e 

Tusday |Wednesday] the 18th we march’d from Easton about 11 a 
Clock in the morning for Bethlehem in Pensilvania where we ariv’d 
about sun Down this was a fine Even Rhoad as Ever I saw_ wa Crosed 
over the fork & traveld About a mile & Pitched in the wood By the River 
& Loged thirr this Evining two hives of Bees was Brought here wherof I 
Eat till I was satisfied & then Lay myself Down to Sleep it Being a Verey 
Cold night in the mornin we turnd out Early to Get Brakfast But had 
no Bread & But Little meat made a Slim meal of it then the Regement 
was ordred to march forward 

Wensday [Thursday] the 19 we march’d without Eating any Vituls 
here we had News that Rhoadisland was in the Possesion of the Enemy “ 
we traveld about 15 miles to Day we Pased thro Springfeild township 
& Pitched in the woods & Sleep on the frozen Ground this was an 
Extream Cold night to us here 

thirsday [Friday] the 20th Arose By Day & Struck tents & Got Ready 
for to march & no Bread for Us yet the Sun about an hour high went 
forward to Buckinham township this Day we Pased thro Plumton 
where some of the Soldiers were infor’ that a Rich Torey or two Lived 
they went to him to Get Somthing to Eat he Refused to Give them any 
thing to Eat Where upon they took what they Could find in his house to 
Eat & Drink & went their way he heaving Plenty of Cyder & other Sort 
of Liquor & honey & Butter which they took away & Destroy’d several 
hives of Bees for him Befor his face I could Get But one Drink of his 
Cyder we went from this house 7 or 8 mile further & Pitched in the 
woods where two of the Pad Rounds went on Patrole & took 2 hives of 
Bees & two Geese & Brought to our tents I was Called up to Eat Some 
honey with them for my Cold it Being Verey toothsom for that & then 


47 See ante n. 40. 
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turnd in again I had not Got Asleep Befor M™ Benj® Bowrns tent was 
on fre & Burnt up withe some of their Cloths & shoes Guns & Other 
Aceuterments Belongin to them & they turnd out to Seek for New Lodg- 
ing amongst the tents their was three tents took fire & Burnt to night 
in our Camps By Carlessness of Leaving Leaves about the fire & next 
to the tents &C about midnight it Began to snow & Continiu’d all the 
Next Day untill most Night & turn’d to Rain then Rained till after 
midnight after sun Rise it Cleard off we Drew Provisions at this 
Place & Cooked it all for a ma[illegible] 

Fryday [Saturday] the 21* of December we march’d from Buckinham 
township about 4 miles to a towns Ship Called Macksfeild where we 
Stay’d in the woods until night waiting for our Officers to Get us into 
houses which they Could not they Being all teaken up here abouts then 
we Pitched tents & Drew Provisions & Cooked it all this Evening our 
Pad Rounds went of And took 29 fowles that had not Got the Counter- 
sign & Brought them here where they were secur’d after that two more 
went of again to see what they Could see & in their way they Kill’d a 
turkey & hid it then went towards the house where a Gun went of at 
them & a white man on a white horse Chased them a Grat way But By 
turning and twisting about Got Clear from him & Got home By midnight 
& turnd in to Sleep in Peace 

Early in the morning we arose Eat some Chicken Broth for our Break- 
fast struck tents & Loaded them into waggons & all our Other Baggage 
in order to march and soon after went forward the way was Verey Bad 
for the Ground thaw’d on the top which made it Slippery & Verey Bad 
traviling we arivd at Newton about 1 A Clock & halted to Rest our feet a 
Little where we feasted of Boiled fowls then went forward again for 
Bristol where we ariv’d Befor Night & Drew Provisions & Pitched tents 
in a Grove By y® town for all the houses were teaken up By the Pen- 
silvania Millitia we Came 19 miles to Day we Drew Provisions & 
serv’d it out to the Companys & Rested here 

the 23° heard from our troops at the Jerseys that they had a small 
skirmish with the Enemy & that our men Drove them 8 or 10 miles Back 
yesterday & to Day had anothr & Beat them Again this Day I had a 
Pair of Stockings & shoes from the Coll Cost 19/ & 6 pence this was a 
Cold Day But Plesant 

Tusday [Wednesday] the 24th we had ordres to Draw two Days Pro- 
visions & to Cook it which we Did in Order to march if Cald upon & 

Wensday [Thursday] the 25th in the Afternoon our Rege‘ paraded & 
Every man that was able to goe upon Duty was ordred to get in Ready- 
ness to march & Join the Brigade which they Did & Crosed over to Bur- 
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lintown ** & marchd that Evening Several miles to a River & Some of 
the troops Crosed But the Ice was in the River so that they Could not 
Get over the artillery & was Oblig’d to Give over the Expeadition for this 
Night & about 3 a clock it Began to hail Verey fast our Rege* Returnd 
in the meen time & soon after was a Verey Bad Storm of Rain & hail 
Snow & thundring of Cannon which Began about 7 or 8 a clock in the 
morning & Continiued Verey Loud & quick for a Considerable time & the 
Snow & Rain together Boath increas’d the Cannonade soon abated & 
Every man to work to meak himself Comfortable as he Could with fires 
for we had plenty of wood & soon After News Came that General Wash- 
inton had a Battle at Trenton with the Kings Troops or Hesians & 

this morning and had teaken 9 or 10 hundred of them Prisoners * & 
took their stores & Baggage & intirly Routed the whole Nest of them 
this afternoon M* Bourn our Quarter Master went to Look for Better 
Quarters for Us & Return’d after he had Provided an house about 4 mile 
from here towards Philedelphia we was ordred to Goe their this Night 
But our Col® thinking we should Be as Comfortable in our tents as we 
Could Be any wher told us we may stay if we had a mind for to stay 
& Goe in the morning Early as Posible & ordred us to turn out Early & 
Get our Breakfast in order to march this was the 26 of Decemr and 

on the 27 in the morning Early Eat our Breakfasts & Paked up our 
things when our Col® Came & told Us to teak Every thing that we Could 
Carry with us for we were a going over to the Jerseys & accordingly we 
march’d in to town & Drew some Rum & some Shoes and Stockings for 
some of the Soldiers that had none to wair & marchd about 2 A Clock 
up the River & Crosed it then we march’d 7 or 8 miles Round about 
to Burlinton hearing that Some Hesians were in the town we Came their 
in Evening about 9 oclock it Being Cold & Dark & Bad traveling But 
heard of no Enemy we went into the Barraks their & Loged then heav- 
ing no wood we was obliged to pull Down the fences to Meak us fire to 
Lay By & to Cook 

Saturday [Sunday] the 28 in the morning we Arose & Eat some 
Beaf Rosted on the Coles & march’d Early for Burden town? it soon 
after Began to snow a Little modratly the traviling was Slipry & Sharp 
to our feet we Came within 2 or 3 miles & halted hearing the Enemys 
Light horse was hard By we Built some fires to warm our selves 4 
Little for it then snowd here we Stayed 2 hours then went into town 

48 Burlington, New Jersey, is directly across the Delaware from Bristol, Pennsy! 
vania, 

49 Irving sets the number at ‘‘nearly one thousand, of which thirty-two were 


officers.’’ Irving, Washington, II, 485. 
50 Bordentown, New Jersey. 
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where we Stayed in the street for Some time untill we had houses Pro- 
vided for us to Qurter in a scout Belonging to our party took a Hesian 
Prisoner & Killed another hard By this town who on Seeing our men 
fred on them But Did no Damage in this town was Left Behind sick & 
wounded 12 Hesians at one house & allmost Every house in town was 
Left Provisions of Every Kind & in the stores Som Provisions that they 
had not time to Get away their flight Being so Sudden for on hearing of 
our Coming they Abandond the town & Left a waggon in the Rhoad with 
a hogshed of Rum & port we had orders to teak flower & meat where 
Ever we Could find it 3 Days Large allowance & to Cook it all Night 
& turn out By 4 oClock in the morning to march our Company stoed 
into a Verey Small Roome where we was all Night a Cooking & about 
4 Oclock we paraded with our arms & packs and Grounded our Arms in 
the Street & Drew a gill of Rum P* man then march’d forwarded as 
son as it was Light 

on Sunday the 29 to Croswick a small town about 4 miles from Bor- 
denton N: East the inhabitents Cheifly Quakers who heave a Verey 
Beautiful meeting house Built of Brick in the which was Keept our 
Piquet guard all the time we tareyed in town we got to this town the 
sun was about two hours high 

in the morning the way was Exceding Slippery & Sharp here we 
Built some fires to warm us By their Being no Room in the houses & the 
inhabitents Acquainted us the Enemy went thro the town the Day Be- 
fore about noon and that their ware about 4 or 5000 men Hesians Chiefly 
& had with them a Great Deal of Baggage in this town they Left in a 
store Several hundred Barrals of Pork & Beaf salted in Bulk We Lay 
on our arms all Day & at Night we had orders to seek us Quarters & 
some went into houses & shops whilst Others was Obligd to Lie out of 
Doors & to Build themselves Sheds with Boards & Burn fences to meak 
them fires to Cook with this night Leiut Gilbert Rich[illegible] took a 
small party of men & went to teake a torey who had Bin with the Regu- 
lars & was at his house with his family I heard he went to his house 
But he was Gone away again he got some supper for his men & had an 
Od affray with a Verey od felow & returned about 12 Oclock 

Munday the 30th in the Afternoon our Brigade was sent for 
into the feild where we Paraded Befor the General who was 
present with all the feild Officers & after meaking many fair promises 
to them he Begged them to tarey one month Longer in the Scervice & 
Almost Every man Consented to stay Longer who Received 10 Doler 
Bounty as soon as Signd their names then the Gen" with the soldiers 
gave three Huzzas & was with Claping of hands for Joy amongst the 
Specttators & as soon as that was over the Gene" ordred us to heave a gill 
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of Rum p™ man & set out to trenton to acquaint Gen" Washinton with his 
Good success as he termd it to Meak his heart Glad Once more ™ we was 
Dismisd to Goe to our Quarters with great Applause the inhabitents & 
others saying we had Done honour to our Country viz New England we 
Receivd our Rum & Every man Paraded with all his Accouterments as 
they were to march & was again Dis[illegible] After it grew dark heaving 
orders to Lay our arms Nigh for to Be ready ina moment Of Alarm We 
heard the Enemy were Advancing this way we all [illegible] where we 
Loged this night 

on tusday 3lst Befor Day was ordred to turn out again with our packs 
as tho we were to march we then received orders to draw 3 Days pro- 
visions and to cook it all which we Obeyed again hearing the Enemy 
were returning towards us_ it soon [torn] Began to Rain & was Verey™ 

51 John Howland of Capt. David Dexter’s company, Lippitt’s regiment, sketches 
dramatically General Mifflin’s appeal for enlistment on that raw winter day: ‘‘He 
did it well, although he made some promises, perhaps without the advice of Gen. 
Washington, which were never fulfilled; he said all or every thing which should be 


taken from the enemy during the month, should be the property of the men, and the 
value of it divided among them.’’ Benjamin Cowell, Spirit of ’76 in Rhode Island 
(Boston, 1850), 305-14. 

52 At this point the diary stops, the remaining leaves of the notebook apparently 
having been torn away. Smith may have gone home for a brief visit, but returned to 
serve throughout 1777, as recorded in other notebooks bearing dates, May 26-Novem- 
ber 11, and November 16, 1777-January 9, 1778. 
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Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Malone. Vols. [X 
and X (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1931-32. Vol. IX, 625 
pp. Vol. X, 617 pp. $12.50 each.) 

With the publication of these two volumes, the midway point of the 
Dictionary is attained. Alphabetically, they carry the task from Hibben to 
Larkin. Numerically, almost 6,800 individuals have found admission to 
the particular Valhalla which the Dictionary constitutes. 

The reviews published of the preceding volumes obviate the necessity 
of any extended notice of the present issues. Despite editorial supervi- 
sion, errors of commission continue. Was Richard M. Johnson born in 
1780 (X, 114), or in a later year (X, 103) ? The sketches of John Kinzie 
and Gurdon S. Hubbard contain several erroneous and questionable state- 
ments; that of Joseph Jefferson III, several unfounded ones (concerning 
his inherited qualities); and it perpetrates the barbarism of making 
‘‘seene-painting’’ into an active verb. 

Such criticisms as these are, of course, mere pin-pricks. The outstand- 
ing merit of the Dictionary to date is that it supplies some 6,800 
sketches — always useful, occasionally distinguished — of as many Amer- 
icans; its outstanding defect, its inability to solve the problem of admis- 
sion to (or exclusion from) its pages. Miller Huggins, for example, is 
included, Frank Chance is not. Does recency of popular acclaim consti- 
tute a valid reason for such discrimination? Luther 8. Kelly, capable 
Indian scout, who ‘‘helped to prepare the West for the advance of civil- 
ization,’’ is in the Dictionary. Colonel Jacob Kingsbury, who for a dozen 
years worthily upheld the banner of civilization on the western frontier, 
and J. H. Knapp, who developed the largest lumbering enterprise in the 
world, and who before Henry Ford was born provided a well-nigh per- 
fect example of integration in industry, are not. Did not these men 
equally help to prepare the West for the advance of civilization? 

James Johnson’s sole claim to fame reduces to the performance, as a 
subordinate, of a routine military operation in a battle which itself pos- 
Ssesses no particular military significance. John P. Jewett printed Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in book form, but otherwise ‘‘cut no figure of consequence’’ 
in life. George C. Jenks, author of dime novels, wrote his yarns at the 
rate of 15,000 words ‘‘in two sittings,’’ and succeeded in degrading even 
the Nick Carter school of literature. What shall be said of the editorial 
judgment which admits the Jewetts and the Jenks to the Dictionary, but 
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excludes the Kingsburys and the Knapps? Although British officers who 
served in America after the Declaration of Independence are professedly 
excluded, there is a sketch of Guy Johnson, nephew of Sir William; 
which invites the question, if Guy Johnson was not a British officer, 
what, precisely, was he? 

Historians will read with interest that in 1883 there was but one 
periodical in the country devoted to American history — and that one, 
edited by a woman. They will wonder on what evidence the statement 
that Mary Jemison’s Indian husband lived to the age of 103 years rests. 
They will not question the assertion that Heber C. Kimball, possessor of 
forty-five wives and sixty-five children, accepted the doctrine of plural 
marriage ‘‘whole-heartedly,’’ and ‘‘practiced it fully.’’ 


Detroit Public Iibrary M. M. Quarre 


The Foundations of American Constitutionalism. By Andrew C. Me- 
Laughlin. (New York: New York University Press, 1932. vii+ 
176 pp.) 

This work comprises the six Anson G. Phelps lectures delivered by 
Professor McLaughlin in the spring of 1932. The scope of the lectures is 
limited by the bequest of the donor to ‘‘the early history of America, 
particularly with reference to New England,’’ and its influence upon 
modern civilization. 

The topies included are: (I) The Church and the Covenant; The 
Pilgrims; The Plantation Covenants; (II) The Colonial Corporation; 
Early Institutions; The Beginning and Character of American Repre- 
sentation; (III) The Social Compact and its Significance in America; 
(IV) The Constitutional Convention; (V) The Courts and the Right of 
Judicial Review; The Reign of Law; (VI) The Foundations of Fed- 
eralism. 

The treatment is analytical rather than narrative, and yet the author's 
sense of chronology manifests itself in the arrangement of illustrations 
and in his descriptions of tendencies. Within the scope of these lectures 
it was manifestly impossible to treat the selected topic exhaustively, but 
the work is done to scale with a fine sense of proportion. The author has 
been especially happy in his choice of quotations. The influence on com- 
pact of the old ‘‘sea law’’ and the liberalism of Sir Edwin Sandys are 
neatly worked into the picture. Such illustrations are amply documented 
and explained in the notes. While New England is intentionally stressed 
the other colonies and states are so frequently alluded to that the work 
cannot be characterized as sectional. 

The author has seen fit to connect the foundations of the past with the 
practices of the present. Perhaps there is no better test of the vitality of 
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a historical work than to fit the lines of development upon the functional 
society of the present. One cannot read Professor McLaughlin’s essays 
with his comparisons and comments upon the course of American history 
without feeling that his work will stand every test. These essays will do 
much to clarify the thoughts of the students of American constitutional 
history. 


University of Nebraska J. L. SELLERS 


Pioneer German Catholics in the American Colonies (1734-1784). By the 
Rev. Lambert Schrott. The Leopoldine Foundation and the Church 
in the United States (1829-1839). By the Rev. Theodore Roemer. 
(New York: The United States Catholic Historical Society, 1933. 
xviii + 211 pp.) 

These two studies, printed in one volume, were written as master’s 
theses at the Catholic University of America. Both are based on published 
sources only. The first seeks to show the importance of German Catholics 
in the American colonies in the fifty years preceding the close of the 
American Revolution. The writer’s eagerness to make out the best case 
possible for his chosen thesis sometimes leads to conjectures and assump- 
tions when the records themselves are silent. The most interesting and 
valuable section is chapter vi which consists of biographical sketches of 
ten German Catholic priests, who were especially active in the middle 
colonies in an heroie and devoted quest for souls. 

The second study is better written and more interesting. It is based 
on an analysis of the first twelve Reports of the Leopoldine Association 
of Vienna, founded under the aegis of Metternich himself, to render 
financial aid to the Catholic church in the United States. Each year, the 
American clergy sent thousands of letters and reports to the Vienna 
headquarters, and the author has made selections from this material to 
illustrate the growth of Catholicism in the United States during the 
decade from 1829 to 1839. The first two chapters deal with the origin of 
the association, the rest with extracts from the reports of American 
bishops and priests, some of which give valuable sidelights on religious 
and social conditions in the United States and on the progress of immi- 
gration in the decade preceding 1840. Unfortunately, the original letters 
seem to have been lost, and the printed Reports give only digests and 
excerpts of this important correspondence. A by no means negligible pur- 
pose in preparing this master’s thesis seems to have been a desire to 
expose the malicious misrepresentation of Nativists of the 1830’s, like 
Samuel F. B. Morse, who believed that the organization of the Leopoldine 
Foundation involved a subtle scheme by Metternich and imperial Austria 
to assault the free institutions of the American republic. The digest of 
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the Reports here presented gives no evidence of any hidden politica} 
motive behind this plan to give financial aid to the struggling Catholic 
congregations of America. 


Ohio State University Cart WITTKE 


Lord Jeffery Amherst: A Soldier of the King. By J. C. Long. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. xxi + 373 pp. Illustrations, 
notes, and bibliography. $4.00.) 

The author of this full length portrait is a graduate of the college 
named after its subject ; he was employed chiefly in newspaper work for 
a number of years and is now editor of publications for the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. He enjoyed the unique privilege of a first hand study 
of the papers of Jeffrey, Lord Amherst, which, at the time of their use 
in the preparation of the biography, were at the Amherst country house 
in Kent, England. The public letters in this collection, hitherto unused 
for historical purposes and which consist of some 80,000 items, have since 
been loaned to the British War Office, and are at present housed in the 
Public Record Office of Great Britain. Other important sources utilized 
in composing the narrative were the journals of General Amherst and 
of his brother, William. 

On the basis of the new sources which Mr. Long uncovered he has 
presented an interesting and valuable biography, embodying as one of 
the special features a detailed account of the tragic domestic life of Am- 
herst, which is enlivened by numerous excerpts from the private cor- 
respondence files. Of chief importance for students of American history 
is the vivid recital of the capture of Louisbourg and the conquest of 
Canada. In connection with the latter the account of the organization of 
a fighting force in North America after the futile attempts of previous 
commanders is especially valuable, though many problems connected with 
the military organization are treated all too briefly in view of the mate- 
rials that were available. 

The reader of Amherst’s journal would probably agree with the author 
of the present work in placing a high estimate on that general’s admin- 
istrative capacity. He was, without doubt, a good leader of a mixed army 
and he conducted his negotiations with colonial officials with unusual 
tact. But the fact is not clearly brought out that Amherst was over- 
cautious, that he was slow of movement, and that his Indian policy was 
of such a character as to contribute to the discontent of the savages. The 
war which followed was a legacy to his successor. The author has failed, 
it seems to this reviewer, to offer an adequate explanation of Amherst’s 
Indian policy. 

Ambherst’s career in England after his recall from the American com- 
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mand receives full treatment. His changing relations with George III, 
ranging from enmity to friendship, his alliance with Lord George Ger- 
main, his elevation to the peerage and his assumption of the supreme 
command over the forces in England; his crushing of the Gordon riots 
and his measures for the defense of England against a possible French 
attack during the American Revolution are interestingly described. 

The composition of the work is journalistic. After the fashion of cer- 
tain widely read weeklies the author indulges in breezy characterizations 
of personalities who figure in the events described. For example he ac- 
companies almost every allusion to Amherst’s successor in the American 
command, General Gage, by such expressions as ‘‘sluggish’’ (repeated 
six times), ‘‘massive-faced,’’ ‘‘slow-footed,’’ ‘‘imperceptive,’’ and 
‘“‘heavy-faced.’’ One reads also of the ‘‘doddering Whitmore,’’ the 
‘Jibiduous Sandwich,’’ the ‘‘assiduous Botetourt,’’ the ‘‘ pallid Rocking- 
ham,’’ and the ‘‘mammoth thigh-slapping Duke of Dorset.’’ On the 
other hand, in referring to the hero of the book are such phrases as the 
‘gallant General’’ and the ‘‘tall, auburn-haired General’’; he is ‘‘kind- 
liness’’ itself, he is ‘‘humane’’ and ‘‘inventive.’’ The reviewer gravely 
doubts the good taste of such loosely drawn characterizations in a work 
which purports to be a serious contribution; more than that, many of 
them are unfair and some are palpably untrue. 

A valuable essay on manuscript sources and a bibliography of printed 
works appear at the end of the volume, and a usable index is supplied. 
From the standpoint of the make-up of the book the chief abomination 
is the relegation of textual notes to an appendix. A typographical error 
on page 322 gives ‘‘Gates’’ for ‘‘Gage.’’ 


Washington, D. C. CLARENCE E. CARTER 


Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. Edited by Edmund C. 
Burnett. Vol. VI, March 1, 1781, to December 31, 1782. (Washing- 
ton: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1933. liii + 599 pp.) 

Like the preceding five volumes of this series, this sixth one, beside 
the Letters, includes in the footnotes much valuable material which has 
been brought together chiefly from manuscript sources. The editor’s 
main dependence has of course been the collections in the Library of 

Congress, but he has also made use of the resources of many widely 

scattered libraries. In addition, just as in the fifth volume, Dr. Burnett 

has drawn extensively upon the papers of General Nathaniel Greene and 
the Sir Henry Clinton Papers in the William L. Clements Library, as 
well as upon a number of private collections. 

The period covered in this volume is almost twice as long as that of 
the preceding one. This is to be expected, for the Revolutionary cause 
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was at this time working out of its gravest difficulties. The administrg. 
tive reforms already inaugurated were continued by the appointment of 
Robert Morris as superintendent of finances, while the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation was a step toward a more effective federal 
organization. The Letters, throw much light upon the persistent move. 
ment to establish a stronger central government, and especially upon 
the struggle to secure a five per cent impost which Rhode Island finally 
defeated. The controversy over the admission of Vermont as an adidi- 
tional state, and the attempt to reach an agreement upon the disposal 
of the western lands, are among the other important subjects covered 
by these Letters. But after the surrender of Cornwallis the spur to 
action was no longer felt so keenly, and during the long drawn out peace 
negotiations interest lagged in the doings of Congress. 

This volume continues the high editorial standards of the series. The 
list of the members of Congress from each state, the many cross refer- 
ences, and the exhaustive Index, prepared by Mr. David M. Matteson, 
are invaluable to the student who would use such a wealth of material 
that is so essential to any serious research in the Revolutionary period. 


University of Cincinnati BEVERLEY W. Bonp Jr. 


The American War of Independence. By Lieutenant-Colonel F. E. Whit- 
ton. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1931. x + 375 pp. 
Notes and maps. $5.00.) 

Revolution: 1776. By John Hyde Preston. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1933. 440 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $2.99. 

These books illustrate two extremes of historical writing. Colonel 

Whitton’s work is solid, reliable, somewhat pedantic and slow-moving. 

but it tells the story of the American Revolution in a straight forward 

way, albeit from the English viewpoint. Colonel Whitton presents the 
conflict as a phase of Great Britain’s struggle contra mundum. The inter- 
pretation is provocative and the argument is well presented. Extensive 
footnote citations are relegated to the back of the book; there are a nun- 
ber of maps and an index. | 

Mr. Preston’s book is made up of a series of word pictures, in chrono- 
logical order. It lacks the solid dignity of Colonel Whitton’s book, is 
hysterically superlative in many places, and is inaccurate in many state- 
ments of fact and in interpretations. There are many exaggerations and 
much imaginary writing. The author seems to be more interested in tle 

trivial and the negative aspects of the war and its leadership than in 4 

eareful, accurate presentation of the facts of the conflict. No leader on 

either side escapes severe criticism, excepting Greene. 
Though there is a bibliography that omits several publications that 
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evidently have been used, there are no footnotes. The author seems to 
have made use of the work of others without giving proper credit. For 
example, chapter xxiv—a portrait of Peggy Shippen, Arnold’s young 
wife —is based on two articles by E. Irvine Haines which appeared in 
the New York Times. In the first printing there is no mention of credit 
to these articles, though an acknowledgement has been included in the 
second printing. 

Preston’s book is interesting, even exciting reading, but is poor history 
and should not be used without careful checking and correction. For 
example there are more than ten errors of statement or fact on page 98; 
there is no evidence that the Continentals used bayonets to repel the 
British attacks at Bunker Hill (p. 64); nor is there any evidence that 
Alexander Hamilton’s mother was a ‘‘French Jewess’’ (pp. 128 and 
219). Likewise, there is evidence that the author did not examine some of 
the manuscript authorities cited in the bibliography. The letter from 
Andre to Peggy Shippen, quoted on page 343, contains five errors in 
transcription. These same errors were made by the writer whose work 
appears to have been used. There are many other errors of like nature. 

No new interpretations or exploded myths have been noted, though free 
use has been made of the ‘‘revelations’’ of more competent and pain- 
staking historians. There are a number of excellent illustrations and a 
fair index, but there are no maps. 


Great Neck, New York Tuomas Rosson Hay 


The Susquehannah Company Papers. 12 vols. Edited by Julian F. Boyd. 
Vols. T, II, and III. (Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania: Wyoming His- 
torical and Geological Society, 1930-31. Vol. I, xvi + xe + 363 pp. 
Vol. II, xi + xlii + 354 pp. Vol. III, vi + xxxiii + 354 pp. Illus- 
trations, maps, and appendices. $5.00 each.) 

These published volumes are the first of a series of twelve that has 
been projected, containing the official records of the Susquehanna Com- 
pany and a large variety of related documents for the period 1753-1803. 
These relate not only to the activities of the company and to the migra- 
tion from Connecticut to northeastern Pennsylvania, but also to the 
resultant boundary disputes between the two colonies and later states, 
“which had ramifications in many important fields during the last half 
of the eighteenth century.’’ The Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society beeame interested in the praiseworthy and ambitious project of 
collecting the widely scattered documentary material relating to the 
company. This was gathered from many public and private collections 


throughout the East and is now in process of publication in a definitive 
edition. 
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The society was fortunate in the selection of its editor, to whom was 
committed the important work of collecting and editing this soure 
material. 

Each of the three volumes under review contain extensive historic) 
introductions of a scholarly character contributed by the editor. The 
first volume comprises nearly a hundred pages of a historical review of 
the background of the period. The initial essay is a study of Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania in the middle of the eighteenth century. It draws q 
contrast between the two colonies through a study of the outstanding 
factors of each, such as the government, races, religious and educational 
institutions, with a special emphasis on their different land systems. The 
author concludes from his survey of the Connecticut movement for pop. 
ulating northeastern Pennsylvania, that it owed its success largely to the 
superiority of its alodial land system as a means of subduing the fron- 
tier, when brought in competition with the quitrent system. The second 
essay discusses ‘‘the economic and social background of a Folk move. 
ment’’ which culminated in the colonizing project undertaken by the 
Susquehanna Company. Then follow two essays serving more directly as 
an introduction to the source material, the one entitled ‘‘The Genesis o/ 
Connecticut’s Western Claim’’ and the other ‘‘The Susquehanna Con- 
pany’’ during the years of its organization. 

The introductory essays in the second and third volumes deal with 
several phases of Indian affairs and the Susquehanna Company from 
1755 to 1768 and the opposition of the home government to the company 
in the period 1760-1765. 

There are 653 documents contained in the three volumes published. 
They are of a varied nature, comprising letters, minutes of colonial 
council, of Indian conferences and treaties, minutes of the company, ani 
miscellaneous material. The volumes are enriched with numerous illus 
trations, especially portraits and maps and each volume is supplied with 
an index. The typographical work is excellent. 

A debt of gratitude is due to the society for the important contribution 
it is making to a history of the advance of the frontier. 


University of Pennsylvania HERMAN V. AMES 


War out of Niagara, Walter Butler and the Tory Rangers. By Howard 
Swiggett. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. xxv +30! 
pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $3.50.) 

This work is the second in the New York State Historical Association 

Series, and is an admirable biography with codrdinations which keep the 

reader conversant with the contemporary operations and events in al 


——_—_  —_ — ——- 
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parts of the Revolutionary area. The young Loyalist, Walter Butler, has 
been many times depicted as a fiend incarnate, who incited the Indians 
to atrocities and surpassed them in barbarity. The book rehabilitates him 
as one who restrained the savages from murdering prisoners and women 
and children. In this he failed at Cherry Valley, a distant outpost of 
Albany, where the painted braves outnumbered Butler’s soldiers perhaps 
three to one, and were furious over the recent destruction of the Indian 
towns near Unadilla. The traditional glorification of the Mohawk chief, 
Joseph Brant, whom Butler held in secret contempt, finds little to rest 
on here; and the underhanded efforts of the Johnsons to discredit the 
spirited leader of the Rangers are revealed for the first time. 

Mr. Swiggett’s search through the widely scattered sources has brought 
much new material to light, and his book is well documented. However, 
he has been unable to find certain letters of Butler which would have 
rendered his account less nebulous in spots. One wishes that in dealing 
with the flight of the Butlers, Johnsons, and their dependents and fol- 
lowers from Tryon County, he had told something of the Tory regiments 
they formed on the Canadian border and of their share in Burgoyne’s 
invasion. 

However, Mr. Swiggett illuminates the majestic sweep of Washington’s 
western strategy in planning Sullivan’s ruthless campaign against Butler 
and Brant, which was supplemented by Brodhead’s movement from Fort 
Pitt northward and George Roger Clark’s conquest of the Illinois coun- 
try. It was the suecess of these operations which assured the West to the 
United States. 

The charming preface to the book is supplied by Colonel John Buchan, 
M.P., who has written many historical romances concerning border war- 
fare in Great Britain. The bibliography is excellent and the index 
adequate. 


Ohio State University. Witeur H. Sresert 


John McLean’s Notes of a Twenty-Five Year’s Service in the Hudson’s 
Bay Territory. Edited by W. S. Wallace. The Publications of the 
Champlain Society. (Toronto, Canada: The Champlain Society, 
1932, xxxviii + 402 pp. Maps.) 

From time to time the Champlain Society has reprinted with scholarly 
introductions and copious notes rare and valuable documents pertinent 
to the fur-trade history of British North America. Chief among these 
publications are: Samuel Hearne’s, Journey from Prince of Wale’s Fort 
in Hudson’s Bay to the Northern Ocean (1911) ; David Thompson’s Nar- 
rative of his Explorations in Western America (1916); Journals and 
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Letters of ... La Vérendrye and His Sons .. . (1927) ; Documents Relat. 
ing to the Early History of Hudson Bay (1931) ; and lastly, McLean’s 
Notes, the volume under review. 

Of these several items republished, many students interested in the 
history of the fur-trade will regard McLean’s Notes as of the most in- 
terest and value. For several years it has been almost impossible to secure 
a copy of this work, although it was originally published as late as 1849. 
A London book dealer, a short while ago, quoted it at the prohibitive 
figure of £30. 

McLean’s Notes constitute a fur-trade document of the first import- 
ance. There is no other published contemporary source that gives a more 
detailed account of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s activities for the 
period 1820 to 1845. McLean’s labors for the Company were varied and 
his residences were scattered. For twelve years, 1820 to 1833, he was 
located in the Ottawa Valley. In 1833 he was transferred to British 
Columbia where he remained for three and a half years. Then for a 
short time he was at York Factory on Hudson Bay. From 1838 to 1842 
he was in Labrador. The year 1843 found him back in the Northwest — 
first at York Factory and a little later at Great Slave Lake. In 1845 he 
resigned from the Company’s service and retired to Canada. For almost 
twenty-five years he was in the employ of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The present reviewer has found McLean’s Notes of great interest for 
‘the picture of the Indian trader’s life — its toils, annoyances, priva- 
tions, and perils, when on actual service, or on a trading or exploring 
expedition; its loneliness, cheerfulness, and ennui, when not on actual 
service ; together with the shifts to which he is reduced in order to combat 
that ennui.’’ 

In the editing of this work, the Champlain Society has maintained its 
usual high standard. Dr. Wallace’s annotations are copious and carefully 
done. His biographical sketch of John McLean is brief, but quite ade- 
quate for all practical purposes. In fact there is little that may be said 
that is derogatory to the publication. Students interested in the fur- 
trade history of the North are greatly indebted to Dr. Wallace and the - 
Champlain Society for this hitherto almost inaccessible source. 


University of North Dakota JOHN Perry PRITCHETT 


Sacajawea: A Guide and Interpreter of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
with an Account of the Travels of Toussaint Charbonneau, and of 
Jean Baptiste, the Expedition Papoose. By Grace Raymond Hebard. 
(Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1933. 340 pp. 
Bibliography and illustrations. $6.00.) 

This volume constitutes the heaviest piece of artillery yet discharged in 
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what may, for convenience, be termed the Sacajawea controversy. Saca- 
jawea’s popular fame dates from the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
After a century of obscurity, public attention became focussed upon the 
bumble slave-wife of Lewis and Clark’s interpreter, and by 1924 she was 
‘fast becoming the subject of the great national epic.’’ In 1907 Miss 
Hebard published in the Journal of American History an article which 
purported to trace the career of Sacajawea until her death in Wyoming 
in 1884. The present volume repeats this material, supplemented by such 
additional evidence as the author has since been able to assemble. In all, 
an impressive showing is made. But in 1924 Doane Robinson published 
in volume XII of the South Dakota Historical Collections a critical refu- 
tation of Miss Hebard’s conclusions (as published in 1907), and reasoned 
with much force that the Wyoming woman of her thesis could not have 
been the historical Sacajawea of the Lewis and Clark expedition. In this 
brief review, it is impracticable to present the respective arguments in 
the controversy. Miss Hebard does not mention Mr. Robinson’s critique 
in her volume, nor does she list it in her extensive bibliography of the 
subject. Until his arguments are disposed of, the Sacajawea controversy 
will continue to thrive, and Wyoming and South Dakota will continue 
to dispute the possession of the heroine’s grave. 

Miss Hebard’s book supplies an extensive historical monograph upon 
a somewhat limited theme. She has assembled her evidence with patient 
industry, and marshalled it with considerable skill. Errors of detail are 
too frequent to be compatible with a high order of historical workman- 
ship, or of historical editing. Her book becomes indispensable to all fu- 
ture students of the Sacajawea problem; but not all of them will be con- 
vinced of the validity of its major thesis. 


Detroit Public Inbrary Mio M. QuaAIrEe 


The Unfinished Autobiography of Henry Hastings Sibley, Together with 
a Selection of Hitherto Unpublished Letters from the Thirties. 
Edited by Theodore C. Blegen. (Minneapolis: The Voyageur Press, 
1932. 75 pp. Fine edition : $4.50. Trade edition: $2 :00.) 

William Watts Folwell: The Autobiography and Letters of a Pioneer of 
Culture. Edited by Solon J. Buck. (Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1933. 287 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

These two publications represent life histories by men who have played 
an important part in the growth of Minnesota from pioneer and fur- 
trading days down to the present time. Both spent part of their lives on 
the frontier and both served in the Civil War. Sibley played a more con- 
spicuous part in the governmental side of the life of the state. Dr. Fol- 
well was primarily an educator. One of these publications is the work 
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of the Minnesota Historical Society, an organization in which both men 
had an important part, and made valuable contributions to its documen. 
tary sources. 

The autobiography of Dr. Folwell is complete and covers nearly every 
phase of his long and eventful career. He selects a number of the out- 
standing incidents in his life and presents them in a brief and interest- 
ing narrative. Perhaps the most striking of these are his experiences as a 
military engineer in the army of the Potomac, his service as university 
president and his work as an historian in the state and local archives. In 
each of these fields he was conspicuously successful. As university pres- 
ident, he pioneered the way for the remarkable growth which the state 
has made in the field of higher education. As an historian he took part 
in the reorganization of the State Historical Society in recent years and 
contributed to its suecess by writing a substantial and authoritative his- 
tory of the state. Each of the chapters in his autobiography is supple- 
mented by a series of letters that furnish a wealth of detail for the period 
covered by that particular caption. 

Sibley’s autobiography covers merely a portion of his life, extending 
to the year 1835. It is especially noteworthy as being an invaluable source 
for the early fur trade history of the Northwest. His experiences cover 
service at the posts of Sault Ste. Marie’s in 1828, and at Mackinac in 1829- 
34, at Cleveland, Ohio, during the winters of 1832-34, and at the Amer- 
ican Fur Company post of St. Peters, at the junction of the Minnesota 
and Mississippi rivers. He gives in detail incidents connected with his 
early travels through Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
He mentions in passing his acquaintance with such well known char- 
acters in fur trade history as John Jacob Astor, Robert Stuart, Solomon 
Juneau, Ramsay Crooks, H. L. Dollsman, Joseph Rolette, Alexis Bailly, 
and Major Joseph R. Brown. 

Among the most valuable of these early experiences which he has set 
down are those at F't. Snelling, at Mackinac, and at St. Peters. His account 
of the characteristics of the French Canadians or voyageurs whom he 
employed in the fur trade is perhaps the most lively and picturesque of 
the many in this brief work. He says: ‘‘Those Canadians were especially 
adapted to the requirements of the fur trade. They were a hardy, cheer- 
ful and courageous race, submitting uncomplainingly to labors and ex- 
posures, which no other people could have endured. . . . They were un- 
rivalled as canoe and boat men, extremely skilful in their management 
in the stormy waters of Lake Huron, Michigan and Superior. . . . Not- 
withstanding these fearful drafts upon the vital powers, the men, as a 
rule, were merry, good natured and obedient to the orders of their su- 
periors, and withal long lived. . . . It affords me pleasure to bear witness 
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to the fidelity and honesty of the Canadian French voyageurs. . . . In 
fact the whole theory of the fur trade was based upon good faith between 
employers and employed. Goods, amounting to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, nay millions, were annually entrusted to men and taken to posts 
in the Indian Country, more or less remote, with no guarantee of any 
return except the honor of the individual.’’ 

Not the least important of the sources in this work are the letters writ- 
ten by Sibley to Ramsay Crooks, 1834-44. They constitute a detailed ac- 
count of many of the problems and routine labor of a fur trade post such 
as St. Peters during these early years. 

The notes and illustrations throughout the two works are well chosen 
and add much to the value of the text. 


University of North Dakota O. G. Lipsy 


Life of John Taylor: The Story of a Brilliant Leader in the Early Vir- 
ginia State Rights School. By Henry H. Simms. (Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: The William Byrd Press, Inc., 1932. viii + 234 pp. Frontis- 
piece, bibliography, and appendix. $3.50.) 

John Taylor of Caroline was primarily an economist rather than a 
constitutionalist. As such, he furnished the intellectual leadership for 
the agrarians in their contest with the Federalists, particularly against 
the fiseal policies of Hamilton. His political and social theories, deeply 
rooted in economie agrarianism, profoundly influenced his own genera- 
tion. Widely disseminated in pamphlet and book form, they served as 
the political text-book of Jacksonian Democracy and still retain first 
rank among the major contributions to political science in the course of 
American national development. 

The volume opens with a sketchy and somewhat poorly organized ac- 
count of Taylor’s education at William and Mary College, his service 
in the Virginia militia and congressional armies during the Revolution, 
and his early training as a member of the Virginia bar and state legisla- 
ture. Mr. Simms has wisely devoted the major portion of his volume 
to an analysis of Taylor’s later activities in the legislature, in the United 
States Senate, and as a pamphleteer. The analysis is too textual, per- 
haps, but his account of Taylor’s participation in the opposition to the 
Alien and Sedition Laws is a distinct contribution. Equally valuable 
are his treatments of Taylor’s attitude toward Madison’s nomination as 
Successor to Jefferson and of events leading up to the writing and pub- 
lication of Construction construed and Constitution vindicated. 

One may well question if Taylor’s opposition to the aristocratic the- 
ories of Adams and Hamilton are adequately treated as a conflict of 
social cultures and economic interests — whether an earlier chapter on 
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Taylor as an agrarian philosopher would not have been better than 
that dealing with Taylor as an agriculturist. The volume has an excel. 
lent bibliography and index. It is well documented, though not entirely 
in the accepted form. 


University of Michigan Dwiexut L. Dumonp 


The Secession Movement in Alabama. By Clarence Phillips Denman. 
(Montgomery: Alabama State Department of Archives and History, 
1933. xiii + 190 pp. Maps, appendices, and bibliography. $2.00.) 

Documents are documents, but history depends much upon the point 
of view from which it is written. Mr. Denman’s study does not indulge 
in arguments over the constitutional questions involved in the secession 
movement, nor does it concern itself with any moral questions connected 
with the institution of slavery. It undertakes merely to tell what the 
people of Alabama thought and did in the struggle to maintain their 
legal rights as they understood them. Throughout this conflict they be- 
lieved themselves to be acting on the defensive against a North which 
hated slavery partly because it disliked the South, and which called up- 
on a ‘‘higher law’’ than the Constitution when it found it expedient to 
ignore the rights of slaveholders. Moral considerations have usually been 
brought to bear in support of the legal case of the North. Mr. Denman’s 
book is written from the point of view of Alabama, and her case was 
sound from her own standpoint. After all, there is no compromise be- 
tween two ways of thinking; the documents can be used by one side as 
well as by another, and no historian can convincingly pass judgment on 

a section to which he does not belong until sectionalism ceases to exist. 

While the slavery question was largely an economic one, the author be- 
lieves that it was the social rather than the economic phases of the insti- 
tution which impressed Alabamians most strongly. They fought prim- 
arily to maintain their social system, only secondarily for their economic 
interest — a point of view not readily granted in the North. The reviewer 
would differ with the author only when he holds that old party lines had 
little influence in the political situation of 1860-61. These lines were 
largely broken down, but there are many indications that they were not 
forgotten, even in 1861. The Bell vote of 1860, for instance, can be ex- 
plained only by reference to the old Whig influence. But this is a matter 
of emphasis rather than of error. Mr. Denman has done a scholarly, 
logical, and stimulating piece of work. 


University of Virginia Tuomas P. ABERNETHY 
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The Introduction of the Ironclad Warship. By James Phinney Baxter. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933. xi + 398 pp. Illustra- 
tions, appendices, and bibliography. $5.00.) 

Tracing the development of the ironclad warship to the first fight be- 
tween ironclads in Hampton Roads, Professor Baxter shows how France, 
not America, led in its introduction. 

The nineteenth century saw five great naval revolutions — steam, shell 
guns, the serew propeller, rifled ordnance, and armor. The United States 
(1814) was the first to use steam in warships — auxiliary to sails, how- 
ever, until Francis Pettit Smith (English) and John Ericsson brought 
into general use in the forties the screw propeller. Sheathing ships with 
metal dates to antiquity, but the armored ship was not imperative until 
Paixhans (1827) introduced shell guns into the French service and up- 
set the balanee between naval offence and defence. The Stevens (Ho- 
boken) tested shells (1814, 1820) against iron plates, predicting a revolu- 
tion in naval architecture. The United States before building ironclads 
experimented in unarmored warships, but in contrast to Great Britain 
and France built only three, and though the first to appropriate money 
for an armored steam warship (1842), failed to complete it before the 
Civil War. The ‘‘revolution in naval construction (1854-1860) was due 
to the will of Napoleon III and to the genius of Dupuy de Lome.’’ France 
led the world with a program (1860) for the first seagoing ironclad 
fleet. Great Britian followed suit. When the Virginia steamed into Hamp- 
ton Roads (1862) a hundred armored vessels were built or being built 
in Europe. The Virginia and the Monitor, the first ironclads to fight, 
dramatized for the man in the street the naval architectural revolution. 
They did not inaugurate it. Though the Monitor’s success augmented 
the adoption of the revolving armored turret, the Englishman Coles, not 
Ericsson, first suecessfully experimented with a revolving turret for an 
armored battlehip (1861), ‘‘parent of the high freeboard multiple-turret 
ironclad that since has ruled the seas.’’ 

This interesting monograph is the first on this subject, based on United 
States Navy Department and British Admiralty archives. French man- 
useripts (284 volumes and cartons) have been utilized. Carefully doc- 
umented, with copious notes, illuminating bibliography, and index, it is 
packed with detail, sometimes poorly organized, but lucidly stresses 
principles. 

KATHLEEN Bruce 

Nettie Fowler McCormick Biographical Association 
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The March of Faith: The Story of Religion in America Since 1865. By 
Winfred Ernest Garrison. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1933. 
viii + 332 pp. Sources and bibliography. $2.50.) 

This is a brief and simply written work intended for the general pub- 
lie rather than the specialist in the history of religion. Development js 
largely chronological. Special aspects treated are those of revivalism, 
theological thought, and denominational affairs. Two chapters are devoted 
to inter-denominational cooperation, three to brief accounts of the prin- 
cipal denominations. A final chapter forecasts an impending crisis in the 
relations of polities and religion. A brief, uncritical bibliography jis 
appended. 

Treatment is fullest and most adequate for the earliest period, the 
best, and longest chapter dealing with Reconstruction. Only six chapters, 
with 61 pages, are reserved for the period after 1898. The account of the 
westward movement, and of the social gospel, is unfortunately divided 
in order to carry out the chronological arrangement. 

The center of the stage has been given to the Evangelical and Episcopal 
Protestants, with their Unitarian kinsmen. Catholicism has a chapter to 
itself, Jewry a paragraph, while a strange congeries of dissenters has 
been quarantined under the rubric, ‘‘Unassimilable Varieties of Reli- 
gious Expression.’’ Perhaps they deserve it, but one wonders why the 
Dukhobors (sic) have been imported from Canada, with their clothes on, 
as the sole example of Canadian religious experience, why the Perfec- 
tionists, Buchmanites, Four-Square-Gospelers, Ethical Culturists, and 
Atheists should be classed as ‘‘unassimilable.”’ 

The work does not by any means represent a thorough canvas of the 
sources. The Independent is the chief weekly cited. No Catholic journals 
are cited directly. Monthly and quarterly religious journals have not 
been touched. The list of printed books might be expanded almost in- 
definitely. . 

A few errors, probably in proof-reading, may be noted. Nevada’s state- 
hood was six years old in 1870, not three (p. 38) ; the U. P. land grant 
was only a modest 20 sections per mile of track, rather than 120 (p. 42); 
the initials of Bliss, the Christian Socialist were W. D. P. (p. 153); 
Mountain Meadows massacre came in 1857 rather than 1876 (p. 291). 


Olivet College Maurice ©. Latta 


A Texas Ranger and Frontiersman: The Days of Buck Barry in Texas, 
1845-1906. Edited by James E. Greer. (Dallas: The Southwest 
Press, 1932. xi + 254 pp. Illustrations and maps. $3.00.) 

James Buckner Barry, born in North Carolina in 1821, came to Texas 
in 1845, followed Jack Hayes into Mexico, and served as ranger or as 
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civilian volunteer in a number of Indian encounters on the Texas fron- 
tier. His major occupation was as cattleman ; but he was at various times 
sheriff and county treasurer of Navajo County, member of the Texas 
legislature, and promoter of local granges. Barry’s reminiscences are a 
product of his declining years, written, as he said, because ‘‘my children 
have urged me .. . and numerous other individuals have manifested an 
interest in my experiences.’’ He possessed, to refresh his memory, a 
diary covering several years prior to 1863, his military papers, and a 
quantity of correspondence. Barry’s own story makes up the first twelve 
of the eighteen chapters of the volume. In these chapters the editor’s 
hand is visible only in a footnote (p. 10) recording the omission of sev- 
eral paragraphs ‘‘irrelevant to the narrative,’’ and another (p. 20) to 
explain a small auctorial slip; but Dr. Greer acknowledges, in the pref- 
ace, having made such corrections throughout the narrative as a friendly 
proofreader might make. The final chapters are written by the editor 
upon the basis of Barry’s papers (which are in the archives of the Uni- 
versity of Texas) ; but these chapters are couched in the first person, to 
correspond with the reminiscences. 

Barry’s writing has little of the ‘‘flavor’’ usually associated with first- 
hand western narratives. He wrote, as it were, in the manner of an 
eminent citizen on his best behavior. College students and casual readers 
will find the narratives by Nelson A. Jennings and Daniel W. Roberts 
more serviceable. The present volume will not displace, nor greatly sup- 
plement, the chronicles of rangers’ activities by Samuel C. Reid and 
James G. Gillett. Barry had not the gift of viewing an event compre- 
hensively. Vagueness where it is least expected, and a general lack of 
proportion, will diminish the value of the volume for most readers. 
Probably the book is most important for its account of Indian troubles 
on the Texas frontier from about 1856 into the early years of the Civil 
War; but a good account of the daily life of a settler on the Texas fringe 
in the fifties (pp. 72-89) will have wider uses. 


Houston, Texas E. Dovetas BrRancH 


Mike Fink, King of Mississippi Keelboatmen. By Walter Blair and 
Franklin J. Meine. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1933. 
Illustrations and bibliography. $3.00.) 

Although Mike Fink was a real character, this sketch, which smacks 
of biography, history, legend, and, at rare intervals, of poetry, has been 
classified by its authors as fiction. It is based upon original narratives 
and writings produced with a view to recapturing the atmosphere and 
life of Fink’s times. If anything of importance in either has been omitted, 
it can easily be supplied through the aid of a complete bibliography. It 
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is hoped that this well executed account will revive interest in the com. 
paratively forgotten Fink legends and traditions and thus enrich Amer. 
ican folklore. 

What Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, John Henry, and Paul Bunyan 
were to their respective spheres of frontier life, Mike Fink was to the 
inland waters. In the language of the frontier he was ‘‘a Salt River 
roarer’’ and ‘‘a reg’lar screamer from the ol’ Massassip’’ who could out- 
fight, out-drink, out-run, out-jump, out-swear, and out-shoot any man on 
both sides of the river from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. Moreover, he 
loved ‘‘the wimin’’ and was cock-full of fight. Fink was, however, repre- 
sentative of his time and played an important part in western expansion. 
In fact, his life ‘‘was a series of incursions into new territory farther 
west.’’ Three times the frontier shifted the scene of his activities: ‘‘A 
ranger in Pennsylvania in its early days, a keelboatman on river swarm- 
ing with pioneers, toward the end of his days he became a trapper.”’ 


West Virginia University C. H. Amster 


Colorado: The Story of a Western Commonwealth. By LeRoy R. Hafen. 
(Denver: The Peerless Publishing Company, 1933. 328 pp. Illustra- 
tions and appendix. $4.00.) 

In this compact volume there is sketched in scholarly manner the story 
of Colorado from the days of the cliff dwellers, four or five hundred 
years before Columbus, to the present time. The book begins with a brief 
chapter on topography, climate, flora, and fauna. Then follow two chapters 
on the Indians, both the ‘‘pre-historic’’ of the Mesa Verde region and 
the ‘‘historic’’ of the mountains and plains. In the next three chapters 
the story of early exploration, fur trade, and the first settlements is out- 
lined clearly and with due regard to the larger movements in the history 
of the Southwest. Then come several graphic chapters on the gold rush, 
the life of the pioneers, and the difficulties and achievements of terri- 
torial days. In the closing chapters the narrative is brought down to the 
election of 1932. As is almost inevitable in such a work, the least satis- 
factory part is that which deals with the recent history of the state. 
Here the details are not so well codrdinated and the characterizations of 
men and movements not so clear-cut as in the earlier sections. 

In the writing of this book Dr. Hafen, historian of the State Historical 
Society of Colorado, has not only summed up his own numerous special 
studies on various phases of Colorado history, but has made use of the 
writings of other scholars who have been working on the history of the 
West in recent years. There are sixty-three half, or full page illustra- 
tions, most of which are interesting and of historical value. Among these 
illustrations are sketch-maps of Colorado showing the successive political 
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jurisdictions and the stages in the creation of counties. A topographic 
but no political map of the state is included. It is to be regretted that in 
so scholarly a volume more attention was not paid to minor details such 
as the writing of Spanish proper names with their accent marks and 
tildes (e.g., Santa Fé, Onate, Zuni), and to uniformity in style so as to 
avoid, for example, two variants of ‘‘gold seekers’’ in the same paragraph 
(p. 117) and of ‘‘Pike’s Peak’’ on the same page (p. 108). Aside from 
such trifles the book is accurate, authoritative, and well-proportioned. 
It is the best short history of the centennial state. 


University of Colorado Cotin B. GoopyKoontTz 


A History of American Mining. By T. A. Rickard. (New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1932. xii-+ 419 pp. Illustrations. 
$3.00.) 

Mining has played an important réle in American history. Many vol- 
umes have already appeared that tell the story of sections, districts, or 
individual mines. Here is an attempt to cover the broad field. The author 
has presented a valuable general account of mining in North America 
from the aboriginal discoveries of copper and gold to the latest develop- 
ment of the Flotation Process. 

His long and intimate connection with mining development has 
equipped the author with wide knowledge and supplied him with a great 
mass of detailed data. Approaching his subject from the standpoint of 
the mining journal editor, he has written more perhaps for the engineer 
and the mining operator than for the general reader. Accordingly, one 
finds much detail regarding types of ores, reduction and smelting meth- 
ods, the output of important mines, and the development work of out- 
standing men and companies. 

There are chapters on ‘‘The Gold Discoveries,’’ ‘‘Mining in the Far 
North [Alaska],’’ ‘‘The Comstock Lode,’’ ‘‘Lead Mining in the Missis- 
sippi Valley,’’ ‘‘The Copper of Lake Superior,’’ ‘‘The Gold, Silver, 
and Copper of Butte,’’ ‘‘The Great Diamond Hoax,”’ ete. 

As may be expected in a work covering such a large field, minor er- 
rors such as the following have crept in: Ponce De Leon’s expedition to 
Florida is dated 1573 instead of 1513, and that of Pineda as 1579 instead 
of 1519 (p. 18). The Jedediah Smith expeditions are very badly garbled 
(pp. 21-22). There are errors regarding the Georgian party and Camp 
Lyon (p. 115). ‘‘Washington”’ is written instead of ‘‘ Wisconsin’’ in the 
footnote on page 148. 

The treatment is somewhat uneven in emphasis and in the amount of 
Space devoted to different mines and districts. The work is well docu- 
mented. It is rather well supplied with maps and drawings and has a 
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brief index. All in all the book is a very useful and worthwhile treatment 
of the history of American mining. 


State Museum, Denver, Colorado LeRoy R. Haren 


Yahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Historischen Gesellschaft von 
Illinois. Edited by Max Baum. Vol. XXXII, 1932. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. Tables, graphs, and maps. 565 pp. 
$1.50.) 

The bulk of this stout volume is made up of three doctoral disserta- 
tions. Andrew Jacke Townsend writes on ‘‘The Germans of Chicago.” 
Unfortunately, the possibilities of the subject are not realized. In the 
first chapters too great dependence is placed upon secondary histories of 
Illinois and Chicago ; and in the last, covering the significant years of the 
World War, the principal source is the Chicago Tribune. The German- 
American press, the natural repository of the facts of social and cultural 
growth, is utilized only rarely and these topics still await their historian. 

In the second thesis, ‘‘Deutschtum in Ohio bis zum Jahre 1820,” 
Helmut Trepte retells the familiar story of the Moravian missions, the 
community of Zoar, and the pioneers of Cincinnati. Although little is 
added to the knowledge of the period, attention is called to the repeated 
opinion of the author that American historians have over-simplified the 
westward movement and that for its understanding more recognition 
must be given to the background and peculiar experiences of the foreign- 
born element who, he illustrates in the case of Ohio, were present in 
appreciable numbers in all the phases of its evolution. 

Histories of the stage tend to become a chronological catalog of actors 
and plays. Ralph Wood’s ‘‘Geschichte des Deutschen Theaters von Cin- 
cinnati’’ suffers very obviously from this defect. But in the annual sum- 
maries there is much information regarding the cultural life of the 
German community and the city at large. The contribution of the Tur- 
ner societies in their support of dramatic activities stands out clearly; 
and the constant struggle maintained by the sponsors against the cus- 
tomary annual deficit, the Sunday closing laws of the ‘‘Puritans,’’ and 
the distinterest of the second generation testifies to the fundamental in- 
stinct for self-expression possessed by immigrant groups. 

Included in the volume are two shorter studies: ‘‘ Industry: the First 
German Settlement in Texas,’’ by R. L. Biesele and an appreciation of 
the life of the late Julius Goebel, by Marie Goebel Kimball. Appended 
to the latter is a bibliography of Professor Goebel’s writings. 


University of Illinois Marcus L. HANSEN 
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Norwegian Sailors in American Waters: A Study in the History of Mari- 
time Activity on the Eastern Seaboard. By Knut Gjerset. (North 
field, Minnesota: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1933. 
ix + 271 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 

The present volume is a companion piece to Dr. Gjerset’s earlier work 
on Norwegian Sailors on the Great Lakes. From the days when the Vik- 
ings set out for Vinland, Iceland, Greenland, and the Northwest passage, 
Norwegian sailors have been active in American waters. In the era of 
the clipper ships and in the era of steamboats Scandinavian sailors were 
eagerly sought by American captains, and many rose to positions of im- 
portance in the United States navy, the coast guard, the merchant 
marine, and as pilots and ship brokers in American ports. The majority 
of the crews of the racing yachts that went out to meet Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s challengers were Norwegians, and it was a Norwegian pilot who 
guided Admiral Dewey’s flagship into New York harbor after the 
Spanish-American War. The author has painstakingly explored Amer- 
ican maritime history in all its ramifications and the reader will be sur- 
prised to find so many Norwegians in every branch of the service. 

A considerable portion of the book is concerned with the uninspiring 
task of listing mames and service records, but other sections, dealing 
with the struggle for better conditions of employment by the Seamen’s 
Union, under the leadership of that grand old man of the American 
labor movement, the Norwegian, Andrew Furuseth, provide more inter- 
esting reading. There is a chapter on the religious and social work going 
on among Scandinavian seamen in port towns, and many incidental ref- 
erences to the larger aspects of Norwegian immigration, and the develop- 
ment of Norwegian settlements, along the American coast from New 
England to Texas. 

The history of the sailor element among the Norwegian immigration 
to America is a phase of Scandinavian expansion into the United States 
which is relatively less important than the great trek to the western 
prairies, but Dr. Gjerset has done well what he set out to do, and his 
book is an excellent piece of craftsmanship. The index is unsually com- 
plete. 


Ohio State University Cart WITTKE 


Henry Adams. By James Truslow Adams. (New York: Albert and 
Charles Boni, Inc., 1933. 246 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. 
$2.50. ) 

Mr. Adams prepared this brief biography to accompany a collected 
edition of Henry Adams’ Works in many volumes. Economic conditions 
prevented the carrying out of, the larger plan for the present, but the 
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need for a biography of Henry Adams has impelled the author to pub. 
lish this volume separately. The chronologically arranged bibliography 
in the appendix indicates the contents of the contemplated republication 
of Adams’ autobiography, histories, essays, and letters. For the purpose 
for which the biography was written — an introduction sketch — the 
book is a model. The essential facts in the literary life of Henry Adams 
are set forth with clarity and force, and moreover, in the writer’s best 
vein. 

The main disappointment the reader feels comes from the brevity con- 
ditions imposed on the author. If, however, biographers would draw less 
on the Education of Henry Adams and more heavily upon the Letters 
of Henry Adams they would produce a more likeable, and a more human 
figure, one whom John Hay or Clarence King could conceivably have 
admired. The chapters on ‘‘The Professor’’ and ‘‘ Historian and Novel- 
ist’’ deal with two fascinating epochs. A final chapter, ‘‘Age and the 
Philosophical Mind,’’ contains a running appraisal of the final years of 
travel, experience, and reflection. The riddle in Henry Adams’ life 
remains unsolved though not ignored. Why should he write reams of 
matter to prove himself a failure? Was it an inability to appreciate the 
contribution a great teacher and a great historian had made — for both 
he surely was. His brother, Brooks, is quoted as saying that ‘‘ Henry 
had achieved what he really wanted most, though he may not always 
have known it, and that was social consideration and distinction.’’ Per- 
haps Henry Adams’ weakness was symptomic of his age in America— 
a false appraisal of values. The author of such a history and the occu- 
pant of such a university chair in other lands would have had his as- 
pirations satiated. 


W. R. Uz ELBERT J. BENTON 


Colonel Roosevelt, Private Citizen. By Earle Looker. (New York: Flen- 
ing H. Revell Company, 1932. 232 pp. Illustrations and authorities. 
$2.50.) 

Though the book in hand is favorably advertised as one by the author 
of The White House Gang —‘‘a book that will endure’’ — and though 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt wrote to the author: ‘‘ With the ‘White House 
Gang’ you gave a picture of Mr. Roosevelt’s personal sympathy and un- 
derstanding, but with this new work you have so exactly expressed the 
truth of his last great contribution to his country that I wish to tell you 
again of my appreciation’’ — the present reviewer is unable to register 
the opinion that the book is a significant contribution to what has pre- 
viously been published regarding the particular phase of Colonel Roose- 
velt’s career with which the author is primarily concerned. 
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The opening chapter contains a vivid account of an interview with 
T. R. by a group of reporters at Sagamore Hill, February 15, 1915, at a 
crucial point in the development of his plan for the organization of a 
“first-class division’’ to be ready for the war that Colonel Roosevelt 
insisted was immediately confronting this country — an excellent illus- 
tration of T. R.’s technique with newspaper men. 

Though the book deals mainly with Colonel Roosevelt — ‘‘ private citi- 
zen’? — as a militant advocate of preparedness, and particularly with 
his campaign for official sanction to raise a division which he was to 
command — with almost certain and serious embarrassment for the gen- 
eral staff, the secretary of war, and the President — the author ranges 
through his career as civil service commissioner, police commissioner, 
governor, and President. The author, throughout the book, adds his own 
endorsement to frequent quotations in which Roosevelt boasts of his réle 
as heroic battler for the public interest at the peril of his own political 
career. An ungenerous reader will as frequently raise the question 
whether Roosevelt had not adopted such a policy deliberately to serve his 
political future. Though the author endeavors to present Roosevelt as a 
preparedness advocate with remarkably prophetic vision, he may con- 
vince some readers that Roosevelt was a swashbuckling, sabre-rattling 
trouble-breeder. 

After reading the concluding chapters, which give much of the cor- 
respondence between Roosevelt and Secretary of War Baker, speak- 
ing for President Wilson as well as himself, regarding Roosevelt’s re- 
quest to be permitted to raise and command his own division, the reviewer 
believes that the administration acted wisely in declining to accept a 
proposal fraught with serious embarrassment not merely for the admin- 
istration but for the cause then paramount. 


University of Chicago C. 8. BoucHER 


The Making of Nicholas Longworth: Annals of an American Family. By 
Clara Longworth de Chambrun. (New York: Ray Long and Rich- 
ard R. Smith, Ine., 1933. 322 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

It could not be expected that a devoted sister would write a critical 
biography, nor is this volume of that character. Beginning with the ar- 
rival of the first Nicholas Longworth at Cincinnati a few years after its 
founding, it portrays the rise of a cultured middle western family against 
a background of polite society unequalled west of the Alleghenies before 
the Civil War. The account of Cincinnati in these years, while marred by 
historical inaccuracies and neglectful of the more sordid phases of the 
rapid growth of a great city, conveys admirably the atmosphere of the 
cultured aristocracy into which Nicholas Longworth was born. 
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A Harvard education, a real talent for music, and his aristocratic con. 
nections were no barriers to political success, for he seemed as much at 
home with ‘‘ Boss’’ George B. Cox as with the Tafts, the Storers, and the 
other ‘‘best’’ families. A keen sense of humor, a rare quality of making 
and holding friends, and a real aptitude for legislative work led, after 
long years of service in the House, to the highest place in that body. 
Quotations from his speeches and letters, and comments of his intimates 
reveal the charm of his personality, but also raise the question whether 
the game of politics was not more interesting than the ends to be achieved, 

One wonders at some omissions. There is much about the Storers and 
Roosevelt but nothing as to the break between them. Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth, except for the events of the engagement and wedding, re- 
ceives almost no attention. But writing about the living is no easy task. 
The book is well written, is illustrated by many photographs, but lacks 
an index and shows marks of haste in proof-reading. 


Ohio State University EvuGENE H. Rosesoom 


In Defense of the Senate, A Study in Treaty Making. By Royden J. 
Dangerfield. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1933. xvii + 
365 pp. Appendix, bibliography, tables, and graphs. $4.00.) 

‘‘The present study attempts a systematic analysis of the effect of the 
Senate’s participation in the ratification of treaties. An effort is made to 
measure quantitively the effect of the Senate’s actions in dealing with 
832 treaties, including all treaties signed on the behalf of the United 
States during the period from February 6, 1878 to February 6, 1928” 
(preface). Dr. Quincy Wright, who has an introduction to the study, 
says the author ‘‘has made an important contribution both to the under- 
standing and to the evaluating of the American procedure in treaty mak- 
ing by a statistical analysis covering each treaty which has been nego- 
tiated under authority of the United States since its independence.” 
After scrutinizing the ten chapters, the twenty tables, and the eight 
graphs which make up the book, the reviewer is disposed to agree with 
Dr. Wright’s appraisal, though this does not mean that he thinks the 
author has presented a perfect case ‘‘In Defense of the Senate.’’ 

This study is fortunate in that it does not succumb to all the weaknesses 
usually accompanying the statistical method. For example, psychological 
and historical factors find consideration in the treatment, and there is 
discrimination in evaluating the treaties. On the other hand, one finds 
a lack of unity and an unpardonable amount of repetition. In the closing 
chapter, entitled ‘‘Proposed Procedural Modifications,’’ remedies are 
suggested which are more academic than practical. 

The book is greatly marred by careless editorial work or proof-reading, 
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or by both. The form of footnoting is not standard; the punctuation 
throughout is inconsistent and confusing; the capitalization is unusual. 
Typographical and grammatical errors appear on the following pages: 
xy, 11, 129, 197, 280, 288, 293, and 319. In addition, awkward expressions 
appear frequently, as for example: ‘‘men of wealth and men of prop- 
erty’’ (p. 17); ‘‘this active lobbying group aided in securing the non- 
action of the Senate on the Treaty,’’ (p. 139); ‘‘contrast the high 
rate... and the contrast is startling’’ (p. 176) ; ‘‘Clay was again elected 
to the House and again elected Speaker’’ (p. 291) ; ‘‘that does not pre- 
vent the House at some future time exercising the legal right that is 
clearly its of refusing to make an appropriation’’ (p. 299). 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F. Hitt 


What is American? By Frank Ernest Hill. (New York: The John Day 
Company, 1933. xx + 207 pp. Bibliography. $2.00.) 

The purpose of this little book is to discover a definition for ‘‘ Amer- 
ican,’’ and to interpret and appraise the various forces that have pro- 
duced the present day typically American characteristics. Six funda- 
mental causes, the author contends, have been primarily responsible for 
the unique American experience —the geographical environment, the 
various non-English strains in this country’s population, the influence 
of the frontier, religious history, from Puritanism to religious hetero- 
geneity and tolerance, political democracy, and the forces of the machine 
age and the industrial revolution. To each of these fundamental factors 
the writer has devoted a chapter. His concluding chapter is a stimulating 
summary 

The book is written in an informal, journalistic style, and in a liberal, 
tolerant spirit. The author has used many of the better known works that 
throw light on the development of American civilization, without getting 
very far into the special monographs. The professional historian will 
find little that is new in this book, either by way of interpretation or in 
factual content. 


Ohio State University CarRL WITTKE 


Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth. By Bessie 
Louise Pierce. Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Part 
III. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. xvii + 428 pp. 
Appendices and bibliography. $2.00.) 

The author treats the subject under the following heads: Educational 
and Civie Policies of Patriotic Organizations, Educational and Civie 

Policies of Military Groups, Programs of Peace Organizations, Policies 
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of Fraternal Groups, Programs of Religious and Racial Groups, Move. 
ments of Youth, Policies of Business and Labor Groups, Programs of 
Prohibition and Anti-Prohibition Groups. Approximately one-fourth of 
the space is given to appendices, bibliography, and the index. To prevent 
too much duplication of a former book by the same author some groups 
‘have been omitted or passed over briefly.’’ 

The patriotic and military groups emphasize the traditional ideals, 
Some of their heroes are ‘‘very dead’’ and some active living persons 
are on their black lists. The extremists seem to practice the errors of 
their forefathers, to use the phrase of President Hutchins. Some of these 
groups have connections with political parties. The peace and good will 
groups emphasize the good in other nations. Some of their work has 
found favor with the National Education Association. Patriotic groups 
are inclined to see radicalism in their activities. The fraternal groups 
want the historian to give mention to the fact when one of their mem- 
bers becomes famous. The Masons would have the historian portray the 
United States as unique for its absolute equality and for the purity of 
its municipal, state, and national government. This is a big order! The 
Klan would have all teachers hired from its membership! The religious 
groups are more international in their point of view than most of the 
others. Under the business and labor groups the public utilities get the 
major emphasis. Utility magnates evince an unusual interest in the ideals 
of the great statesmen of an earlier time. They have an unusual fear of 
socialism and bolshevism. The investigations of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission added little glory to their activities. 

All of these groups are interested in the schools because they think 
themselves responsible for charting the path for the school children. 
They hope to see the child trained to go in the way which they would 
have him go. The author’s treatment is objective. There is little or no 
estimate of the measure of success or failure of the work of the organiza- 


tions. The book should be of great interest to all teachers of the social 
sciences. 


W.R. U. J. C. Meyer 


A History of American Progress. By Fremont P. Wirth and Waddy 
Thompson. (New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1933. vii+ 
522 + xxxi pp. Maps and illustrations. $1.52.) 

The founder of a new religion seldom promises his followers any very 
material or immediate reward. Instead, he challenges them by pointing 
out the social disgrace, the material sacrifice, and the danger of persect- 
tion which belief in him involves. He does, however, promise a glorious 
immortality or an everlasting peace. The success of religious leaders 
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seems to testify to the soundness of their psychological approach. Is it 
impossible in the teaching of history to challenge the pupil’s heroic 
spirit? The authors of this eighth grade text in American history are 
apparently unwilling to issue any such challenge. In fact, the preface 
says that the book does not demand ‘‘the memorizing of dates’’; that the 
pupil ean get along ‘‘ without much memory work’’; and that one of the 
devices takes the place of a ‘‘dreaded list of dates.’’ 

The authors have started each of the titles of the nine parts with a 
‘‘How’’ and have called the chapters ‘‘units,’’ although they are not 
units in the strict Morrisonian sense. Previews, time lines, questions, pro- 
jects, floor talks, problems, word lists, and references are abundant and 
stimulating. The space devoted to the colonial period is liberal and the 
emphasis upon the most recent period is not so pronounced as in many 
texts. Both of these facts are, in the opinion of the reviewer, com- 
mendable. 

In a study of classroom difficulties one of the authors discovered that 
most teachers feel that most textbooks contain ‘‘too many topics to be 
studied.’’ The remedy for such defect would seem to be a fuller treat- 
ment of fewer topics, not merely fewer headings. In view of the catalogic 
nature of many of the sections, it may be that the authors have not been 
noticeably more successful in meeting this difficulty than many other 
authors. Consider, for example, the section (pp. 260-61) on ‘‘Other 
Reforms.’’ The adoption of prohibition in Maine is noted and then fol- 
lows the mere statement that by 1856 thirteen states had prohibition 
laws. Did these laws prohibit the sale of all intoxicating liquors? Did 
they merely restrict and regulate sales? How successful were they? Were 
they repealed, or did they become the nucleus for the rise of national 
prohibition sentiment? The topic of prohibition is treated in a subsequent 
section, but the continuity is lost. In brief, the authors indicate topics 
and then fail to develop them to the point of fullness that would lead to 
the highest type of understanding. Those who are acquainted with the 
exacting demands made upon textbooks will be somewhat charitable 
in criticizing one for a lack of fullness, but the preface of this text in- 
dicates that the authors intended to lessen the number of topics in order 
to allow space for the necessary fullness. 

The treatment of the South during Reconstruction is well done. The 
authors have avoided sectionalism. The pictures and maps are excellent. 
The index is not very complete. The publishers have given the book an 
appealing format. 


Unwersity of Minnesota Epear B. WESLEY 
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New Spain and the Anglo-American West: Historical Contributions Pre. 
sented to Herbert Eugene Bolton. 2 vols. Vol. 1, New Spain. Vol. II, 
The Anglo-American West. (Los Angeles: Privately printed, 1932, 
Vol. I, xii+ 333 pp. Vol. Il, v-+ 277 pp. Frontispiece. $10.00, 
Autographed edition. $20.00.) 

A memorial volume is a well deserved tribute to work of high char. 
acter. Such is the present offering. It represents the culmination of a 
career that began a generation ago at the University of Texas and was 
later continued in a California environment. In the course of some thirty 
years Professor Bolton inspired a host of students to take up intensive 
study of western history, particularly in the Spanish borderlands, and 
to produce a series of studies hardly equalled, and not at all surpassed, 
in any historical seminary. 

The publication took the form of documents carefully edited and pre- 
ceded by appropriate introductions. Some of these are veritable essays. 
Others are merely preliminary notes, but they all show scholarship of 
highest character and for the most part are models of terse and vigorous 
scholarly writing. 

Of special interest for the Mississippi Valley are the contributions in 
Volume I of Hackett, Bjork, Kinnaird, Nasatir, and Caughey. Virtually 
all of Volume II relates to the same section, although a few get beyond 
the definite limits into the Far West. The picture of overland expansion, 
while necessarily incomplete in many particulars, is one that will prove 
valuable to many who try to present the successive phases of western 
history. 

The work of the second volume naturally comes into comparison with 
a host of other works in the field, consequently though equally worthy 
with its companion, it lacks something of the fresh distinction of the 
other. Both are adequate specimens of press work, a delight to the book- 
lover. Each is adequately indexed, and the second is accompanied by a 
complete bibliography of the writings and maps of Professor Bolton, 
and also by a list of those who have obtained the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy under his leadership. That these lists 
extend over six pages is a worthy comment on the scope and intensity 
of Professor Bolton’s own work. 


Northwestern University I. J. Cox 


Porfirio Diaz, Dictator of Mexico. By Carleton Beals. (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 1932. 463 pp. Map and illustrations. $5.00.) 
This is a dramatie and moving story of one of Spanish America’s out- 
standing rulers. The book contains fifty-eight brief chapters and is 
divided into six parts which bear the following appropriate titles: 
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“Youth: Battling for Freedom’’; ‘‘Patriot: Driving out the French’’; 
‘‘Rebel: Seizing the Palace’’; ‘‘ War President: ‘Bread or the Club’ ’’; 
‘Dictator: Roman Peace’’; ‘‘ King Canute: Revolution.’’ 

Although the text of the volume contains numerous very general ref- 
erences to sources of information, not a single footnote citation appears 
in the entire book and there is no bibliography. In the preface the author 
says he has consulted over three thousand items, a list of which he intends 
to publish separately under university auspices. He has not included it 
in the present work because of its bulkiness. Perhaps some mere profes- 
sors would prefer the bibliography to some of the details of the text. 
But the author says: ‘‘The biography does not aspire to be an academic 
work... .’’ (Preface, p. 8.) He does assure the reader, however, that he 
has not elaborated ‘‘in semifictional form upon the facts.’’ 

The reader’s reliance upon the narrative must depend largely upon his 
confidence in the author. The checking of Beals’s facts would require al- 
most as much labor as the writing of another book. 

After a good deal of investigation in the field, this reviewer ventures 
to hazard the conclusion that in many respects the author is reliable, 
despite his flair for the sensational, and that the general impression con- 
veyed by the narrative is fairly accurate. As for the rest, a suspended 
judgment seems prudent. 

Errors in detail are not difficult to cite, but only a few will be men- 
tioned: The Order of Guadalupe was not founded by Iturbide (p. 53) ; 
it was in existence before that soldier became a patriot. The domain of 
the Aztecs is considerably exaggerated (p. 219). Lieutenant Bullis raided 
Mexico and burned an Indian village not in September, 1857, but in 
1877 (p. 236). The attitude of the United States toward the difficulties 
between Mexico and Guatemala in 1885 is incorrectly stated (p. 256). 
The Pan-American Congress held in Mexico City in 1901 was not the 
“Fifth’’ but the Second (p. 323). Crichfield and not Crichton is the au- 
thor of American Supremacy (p. 384). 

The volume is written in the author’s usual brisk style. The numerous 
illustrations lend distinction but the index is quite inadequate. 


Duke University J. Frep Rippy 





BOOK NOTES 


Nicolas Martiau: The Adventurous Huguenot, the Military Engineer, 
and the Earliest American Ancestor of George Washington. By John 
Baer Stoudt. (Norristown, Pennsylvania: The Author, 1932. xvii + 104 
pp. Illustrations.) In this little volume, the Historian General of the 
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Federation of Huguenot Societies has exploited the career of an early 
Huguenot Indian fighter, pioneer farmer, and member of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses for all that the traffic will bear. What saved Martiay 
from oblivion was the accident of the marriage of his daughter into the 
Reade family. Thus ‘‘the adventurous Huguenot’’ became the earliest 
American ancestor, and the great, great, great grandfather of George 
Washington. A book of this kind is of interest to the antiquarian, but 
it is difficult to attribute great historical importance to a relationship so 
remote, and the far-fetched analogies between the careers of Washington 
and his French ancestor. Rev. Stoudt has carefully untangled and doc. 
umented the Washington family connections, and about half the book 
is genealogical. It is written without footnotes; it includes much ex. 
traneous matter and undigested sources and quotations, and it suffers 
from careless proof reading. 


Ohio State University Cart WItTTKE 


Washington the Lover. By Laura Aline Hobby. (Dallas: Southwest 
Press, 1932. xvi + 37 pp. Illustrations.) This rather attractively written 
book gives an interesting insight into the personal life of Washington. 
It is free from the unpleasantly scandalous slant which has marked so 
many of the personal biographies in vogue at the present time. While 
it brings out no new material and makes no startling deductions, it is 
pleasant reading for a few spare moments, and its gossipy narrative may 
serve to awaken interest in the more serious phases of the career of the 
Father of His Country. 


Unwersity of Cincinnati BEVERLEY W. Bonp JR. 


The Pre-Revolutiary Irish in Massachusetts, 1620-1775. By George 
Francis Donovan. (Webster Groves, Missouri: The Author, 1932. 159 pp. 
Bibliography.) This dissertation gives evidence of a great deal of spade 
work. It is no mean task to run down the records of 2,198 persons in a 
population of 120,000! On a single page the reader is introduced to 
ninety-five names with dates. On another he meets thirty-five Kellys. 
The effect is deadening. The author attempts to calculate the exact num- 
ber and the proportion of the Irish population in scores of towns. He 
makes the error of using both the decimal point and the expression ‘* per 
cent’’ which makes him say .02 per cent when he means 2 per cent. His 
spelling is not consistent. His English lacks in clarity. He implies that 
the Pilgrims were intolerant. The work is fully documented and contains 
a classified bibliography. It should be useful to scholars who will thor- 
oughly check such facts as they wish to use. 


W. R. Uz Jacos C. MEYER 
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The Anniversary of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1680-1730-1930. 
Compiled by William H. 8. Demarest. (New Brunswick: Anniversary 
Committee, 1932. iv + 426 pp. Illustrations.) In the 1930’s New Jersey 
continues the pageant tradition of New England in the 1920’s. The 
settlement begun by English and Dutch about the Indian ford of the 
Raritan in about 1680 grew by 1730 to a city with a royal charter, whose 
growth, history, and present character are recorded in this volume 
through the presentation of the archives of its quartermillenial (sic!) 
pageant, from the first committee meeting to the last letter of con- 
gratulation. 


W. R. U. E. M. Sanrorp 


Leisure Hours. By George W. Wear. (Boston: Meador Publishing 
Company, 1933. 125 pp. $1.50.) In this little volume of thirty-nine stories 
is featured life, particularly the ‘‘rough and ready’’ life of the ‘‘golden 
west’’ over a half century ago. The East, however, is not neglected, there 
being a number of entertaining tales centered in New England and on 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

A few of the more interesting stories recounted are: ‘‘Going to Frisco, 
B’Gosh,’’ ‘‘Chilchowa Ranch Happenings,’’ ‘‘A Just Punishment,’’ and 
“The Corn Market.”’ 

Leisure Hours will afford even the most sophisticated a couple of hours 
of enjoyable reading. 


University of North Dakota JOHN Perry PRITCHETT 


Hall J. Kelley on Oregon: A Collection of Five of His Published Works 
and a Number of Hitherto Unpublished Letters. Edited by Fred Wilbur 
Powell. Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier. Edited by Carl L. 
Cannon. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1932. xxi + 411 pp. 
Map. $3.50.) The value of this new publication in the Princeton second 
series of Narratives of Trans-Mississippi Frontier is threefold. First, it 
makes available in the introduction a succinct summary of Mr. Powell’s 
admirably complete and well documented study of Hall Jackson Kelley, 
Prophet of Oregon, hitherto not in popularly usable form. Second, it 
gratifies bibliographers and those engaged in minute researches into the 
background of Oregon history by presenting exact transcripts of all the 
really worth while writings of Kelley on Oregon —the principal one 
among his several obsessions. The five papers are the Geographical Sketch 
of that Part of America Called Oregon, with a map (Boston, 1930); A 
General Circular to all Persons of Good Character Who Wish to Emi- 
grate to the Oregon Country (Charlestown, 1831) ; History of the Colon- 
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ization of the Oregon Territory (Springfield, Massachusetts, 1849) ; 4 
Narrative of Events and Difficulties in the Colonization of Oregon and 
the settlement of California (Boston, 1852) ; A History of the Settlement 
of Oregon and the Interior of Upper Califorma (Springfield, 1868). 
Third, these are now supplemented for the student of Kelley’s works, by 
the publication herein also of Letters and Documents hitherto buried in 
the state department archives. Some of these documents possess a curious 
interest, for example the ‘‘Emigrant’s Covenant’’ to be signed by those 
“*free inhabitants of the world’’ who coveted the privileges of the Oregon 
settlement. 

The editor’s work, as would be expected, has been done with thor. 
oughness; a few slips in proof-reading are observable but the book can 
be commended as a carefully done and compendious presentation of 
Kelley’s Oregon writings. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin JOSEPH SCHAFER 


Scenery of the Plains, Mountains and Mines. By Franklin Longworthy. 
Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier. Edited by Carl L. Cannon. 
Reprinted from the 1855 edition and edited by Paul C. Phillips. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1932. xviii + 292 pp. Illustrations. 
$3.50.) 

The Emigrants’ Guide to Oregon and California. By Lansford W. 
Hastings. Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier. Edited by Car! 
L. Cannon. Reprinted in facsimile from the original edition of 1845 
with historical note and bibliography by Charles Henry Carey. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1932. xxix + 157 pp. Frontispiece. 
$3.00.) 

Scout and Ranger: Being the Personal Adventures of James Pike of 
the Texas Rangers in 1859-60. Edited by Carl L. Cannon. Narratives of 
the Trans-Mississippi Frontier. Reprinted for the edition of 1865. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1932. xxviii + 164 pp. Frontis- 
piece. $2.50.) This interesting bit of travel literature written in the form 
of a diary gives an intelligent and philosophical account of the natural 
scenery and incidents along the Overland Trail together with numerous 
observations upon the life in California at the time of the Gold Rush. 
It is well-organized; the style is lively and natural. The editing of this 
reprint is excellent: a carefully drawn introduction, an abundant distri- 
bution of valuable footnotes, a working index — all these aids furnish 
the reader with the background necessary for a comprehensive and appre- 
ciative understanding. 

After reading Bancroft’s appraisal (History of California, IV, 397) 
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of Hasting’s book, one may question the value of reprinting this narrative 
in its entirety other than it is ‘‘searce and out of print.’’ Full of many 
inaccuracies there is little attempt on the part of the general editor to 
make the necessary corrections; neither are there any maps nor other 
mechanical aids for the student who may be unacquainted with much of 
the detailed physical geography of the western country. The ‘‘ historical 
note’’ written by Charles H. Carey, president of the Oregon Historical 
Society, is highly commendable. Had the files of the New York Weekly 
Tribune been consulted, one would have found that Hastings was in New 
York City in June, 1845 lecturing to audiences on the merits of the 
Pacifie Coast and attempting to form an expedition which he could lead 
to California. As a guide-book for the emigrants of the 1840’s and 1850’s 
the complete edition was probably very useful, but it is doubtful that 
the several chapters filled with geological and geographical details will 
be of much interest to the present day student of history. 

Corporal Pike’s picturesque narrative furnishes a very exciting ac- 
count of life on the Texas frontier. In typical reminiscing fashion many 
events connected with Indian warfare, the Knights of the Golden Cirele, 
and secession are brought vividly before the eyes of the reader. The 
reprint is well-edited, the accuracy of the narrative having been checked 
against the political and military records in the University of Texas 
library. An introduction entitled ‘‘Ranger Pike and Texas in 1859”’ by 
the editor, and the several engravings which embellish the narrative, are 
attractive features of the volume. 


W. R. U. Roy M. Ropsins 


The Reminiscences of William C. Preston. Edited by Minnie Clare 
Yarborough. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1933. xi-++ 138 pp. Frontispieces, notes, and chronology. $3.00.) Wil- 
liam C, Preston was one of the outstanding South Carolina statesmen of 
the Middle Period. This little volume therefore appends a chronology of 
his long and active career. Unfortunately, however, the uncompleted 
memoir covers only the first twenty-three years, carrying the narrative 
through his student days at Washington College and Charleston Col- 
lege, and at the University of Edinburgh. There are some observations 
incidental to his four thousand mile ride at the age of twelve through 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, but most of his 
narrative deals with his travels abroad incidental to his studies at Edin- 
burgh. This memoir suggests that Preston would have made important 
contributions to the source material of the later period had the under- 
taking been completed. Unfortunately, however, in the fragment that he 
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wrote — not contemplating publication, it should be said — his remip. 
iscences are more extensive and valuable on European conditions than 
on the American scene. 


W. R.U. A. C. C. 


History of Navarro County. By Annie Carpenter (Mrs. W. F.) Love. 
(Dallas: The Southwest Press, 1933. 287 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) Navar- 
ro County — named in honor of José Antonio Navarro, of Corsican de- 
scent, who took part in the Texas Revolution — lies in the eastern edge 
of the ‘‘black land belt’’ of north central Texas. In her account of the 
coming of pioneer surveyors and settlers into the region in the late 1830’s 
and 1840’s, the organization of the county in 1846 and its early develop- 
ment, Mrs. Love has unearthed some interesting details; but the story is 
rather sketchy. Most of the book, very properly, is concerned with devel- 
opments since the Civil War —the coming of the railroads, the intro- 
duction of barbed wire, the transformation of the open cattle country 
into cotton farms, the multiplication of churches and schools, the settle- 
ment of the little country towns and the development of Corsicana, the 
county seat. Social and economic changes are suggested rather than ade- 
quately described. For instance, although a small oil field was discovered 
at Corsicana in the middle 1890’s, the first in all the Southwest, and two 
of the present major oil companies were organized there, these facts are 
barely mentioned. The final chapter is composed of sketches of pioneer 
families. There are several interesting maps and photographs and a very 
unsatisfactory index of names. The book will be of more interest to local 
families than to anyone else. 


University of Texas CHARLES W. RaMSDELL 


Yellowstone National Park, Historical and Descriptive. By Hiram 
Martin Chittenden. 1933 Edition. Revised by Eleanor Chittenden Cress 
and Isabelle F. Story. (Stanford University : Stanford University Press, 
1933. xi + 286 pp. Illustrations and appendix. $3.00.) This fourth edition 
of a standard work perpetuates General Chittenden’s text with few 
changes. Considerable effort has been made to bring the book up to date, 
with footnote explanations of more recent conditions and developments. 
The concluding chapter on the administration of the park has been com- 
pletely rewritten. The volume continues to render a real service to stu- 
dent and general reader alike. 


W. R. U.z A. C. C. 


American Presidents, Their Individualities and Their Contributions to 
American Progress. By Thomas Francis Moran. New Edition, Revised 
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and Enlarged by Louis Martin Sears. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1933. xii + 318 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) This is the final re- 
vision of Dr. Moran’s interesting survey of American politics and 
biographical study of the presidents. The continuation of the narrative 
down through the Hoover administration and the addition of a character 
portrait of President Franklin D. Roosevelt constitutes the purpose of 
the new edition. It, indeed, is a very informing work on the chief execu- 
tives and evinces a degree of impartiality and discrimination which one 
regrets to say is too rarely found in such collective biographies. This 
completed edition may well serve to perpetuate the memory of its be- 
loved author. 


W. R. U. Roy M. Rossins 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Colonial Ancestors: Their Part in the Making 
of American History. By Alvin Page Johnson. (Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Company, 1933. 222 pp. $2.50.) Early English, Dutch, 
Seoteh, French, German, and Swedes who settled in America contributed 
to the Roosevelt ancestral tree. Many of the ancestors were noted for 
liberalism and noneconformity. John Cooke, the last male survivor of the 
Mayflower passengers, was an Anabaptist preacher. Anne Marbury 
Hutchinson was exiled from the Bay Colony. Israel Stoughton fought 
against Charles I. William Beekman freed an Indian who after provoca- 
tion had killed a white man. Thomas Southworth was a member of the 
jury that acquitted the only person ever tried for witchcraft in Ply- 
mouth. Edmond Freeman paid a fine because he refused to aid in the 
persecution of Quakers. Nathaniel Sylvester was honored by Whittier 
for his hospitality to Quakers. Thomas Clarke and Edward Hutchinson 
were the two deputies who voted against the death penalty for Quakers 
in the Bay Colony. The author thinks the president’s attitude ‘‘may 
well be considered hereditary.’’ References and bibliography are omitted. 


W. R. U. Jacos C. MEYER 


My Boy Franklin. Told by Mrs. James Roosevelt to Isabel Leighton and 
Gabrielle Forbush. (New York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
1933. viii + 115 pp. Illustrations. $1.50.) This book reveals the mind of a 
mother whose son had written the family name high. At five the child 
sighed for freedom. The youth crashed a foreign museum gate, shot 
birds, collected stamps, and made boats. In school he debated, took to 
athletics, planned to run away, won a Latin prize, nursed measles, 
mumps, and searlet fever. At Harvard he edited the Crimson. Law and 
polities came next. As usual he opposed the political boss. The election 
of Wilson took him into national polities. Infantile paralysis brought out 
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hidden reserves of courage and determination. New York called him to 
the governorship and before the end of the second term he was called 
to the presidency. And the mother had no premonitions of it! She recalled 
that when she rebuked him as a child for ordering his playmates around, 
he replied, ‘‘Mummie, if I didn’t give orders, nothing would happen.” 


W. R. U. Jacos C. Meyer 


Wabash College: The First Hundred Years, 1832-1932, Being the 
Story of Its Growth from Its Founding in the Wilderness to the Present 
Day. By James Insley Osborne and Theodore Gregory Gronert. (Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana: R. E. Banta, 1932. xiv -+ 395 pp. Illustrations.) 
The authors are members respectively of the departments of English and 
history in Wabash College. Their interesting book is conclusive proof 
that a college history, contrary to the belief of so many college alumni, 
can be accurate, scholarly, and honest, and, at the same time, sympa- 
thetic. The history of Wabash maintains the general pattern followed by 
the history of a majority of the religious colleges of the Northwest: 
founded as a home missionary enterprise, struggling perennially against 
institutional poverty, riding triumphantly through the rough waters of 
the slavery controversy and the Civil War, all but swallowed up by the 
wave of athleticism at the turn of the century, rent internally by the 
question of the classics requirement, transformed into an army camp by 
the World War, and flooded with incompetent students by Coolidge 
prosperity. Probably about half of the volume is given over to biograph- 
ical data. Though often intrinsically interesting, the large number of 
short sketches seriously impedes the flow of the narrative. There is no 
index and no documentation, though minutes of the board of trustees 
and other official sources have been used, as the text and preface indicate. 
There are a number of chapters of more than local significance: especially 
those dealing with the founding, athletics, the Students’ Army Training 
Corps, and the ‘‘ Neanderthalers’’ of the post-war years. 


Oberlin College Ropert 8S. FLETCHER 


Henry M. Leipziger, Educator and Idealist. By Ruth L. Frankel. 
(New York: The Maemillan Company, 1933. xx + 202 pp. Illustrations. 
$2.00.) This revealing biography of a pioneer in adult education, who 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries presided over the 
destinies of New York’s great Free Lecture system, building it from 4 
feeble structure into a mighty edifice of culture for the millions, is 
charmingly written by his adoring niece, whose hero-worshipping p0r- 
trait becomes more than a recital of intellectual achievements, but pre- 
sents a vivid picture of an uncompromising idealist. Taking him from 
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the scenes of his childhood in Manchester, England, the author relates 
the story of Leipziger’s early years of poverty in New York, his fight 
against ill health, his work in the interests of Jewish culture in New 
York city, his remarkable success as an organizer, and his untiring 
energy in the creation and development of the Free Lecture system. 
Paying tribute to him in the introduction, John H. Finley says: ‘‘He 
might have been a lawyer of eminence. ... He might have been one of the 
great ‘divines’.... He might have been one of the foremost ‘educators’ 
in the technical definition of the term. ... As it was he made for himself 
a career in which lawyer, preacher and teacher were merged. He became 
a philosopher, prophet, pioneer in the realm of the mind into which he 
led a multitude, as into a promised land.’’ 


W.R.U. B. E. J. 


The Mis-Education of the Negro. By Carter Godwin Woodson. (Wash- 
ington: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1933. xiv + 207 pp. Appendix.) 
With the poignant query: ‘‘Can the Negro youth, mis-educated by per- 
sons who depreciate their efforts, learn to make opportunities for them- 
selves?’’ Carter Godwin Woodson releases a challenging discourse. He 
points a levelled lance at those, both white and black, who have influenced 
and conducted the education of the Negro, crying it is their work which 
has missed. His audience is all America; his text, rooted in the phil- 
osophy that all vital and dynamic change comes from within, is self 
assertion; his god is an education which will develop that personality 
and the special capacities which are peculiar to the Negro; and, to the 
author, salvation is the ‘‘saner policy of actual interracial codperation”’ 
made pessible in proportion as the New Negroes ‘‘pool their earnings 
and organize industries to participate in supplying social and economic 
demands.’ 

In addition to exposing the ramifications of an education which Dr. 
Woodson holds has not taught the Negro to value himself creatively, the 
book presents a basis for a new order. While this program for re-educa- 
tion is not compactly detailed, it calls for scientific studies of the Negro 
community, a sweeping destruction of ‘‘childish’’ barriers sanctioned 
by the selfish struggle for personal aggrandizement, the throwing off of 
all the traducers of the race, and a radicalism emanating from within 
the group. The ‘‘Negroes,’’ he vigorously declares, ‘‘must be taught to 
think and develop something for themselves.”’ 


Cleveland, Ohio GrorcE W. Brown 
Minute Glimpses of American Cities. By Herbert S. Kates. (New 


York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1933. 159 pp. 150 Illustrations. $1.00.) Bound 
in a handsome black basket-weave cloth and illustrated with full page 
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drawings by the author-artist, this volume, listing more than seventy 
North American population centers, gives to each a page length thumb. 
nail biographic-historic sketch, just long enough to add a note of interest 
as well as decoration to the average library table or waiting room book. 
shelf. Four Canadian cities are added for good measure. 


W. R.U. B. E. J. 


The Eighteenth Amendment and Our Foreign Relations. By Robert L. 
Jones. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1933. vii + 192 pp. 
Appendices. $1.75.) These pages emphasize the process of negotiating the 
various “‘rum-running’’ treaties, and do not contain a detailed analysis 
of the entire international phase of the enforcement problem. The 
scholar cannot find here the results of a careful combing of the records 
for data concerning smuggling and the degree to which diplomacy fur. 
nished a remedy. The citations are not numerous or from many primary 
sources. There was reference to enforcement legislation pending in Eng. 
land, but no information as to its final fate (pp. 57-58). Also, the unfor- 
tunate idea that the League of Nations and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice constitute a single organization, is perpetuated by 
an erroneous reading of two documents (p. 157, cf. pp. 8 and 9, U.S. 
Treaty Series, no. 738). However, this is a very clear and readable bit of 
history for the general reader. 


W. R. U. Dennis D. BrANneE 


Sovereignty. By Joseph P. Tanney. (Washington, D. C.: Hayworth 
Printing Co., 1933. 159 pp.) This is not a scientific analysis of the 
various concepts of sovereignty, nor an historical survey of jurisprv- 
dential ideas, but the presentation of an international Utopia. The em- 
phasis is placed upon the relation of this Utopia to what may be design- 
ated as ‘‘popular’’ sovereignty. 


W. R. Uz DEnNNIs D. BRANE 


Indiana Book of Merit: Official Individual Decorations and Com- 
mendations Awarded to Indiana Men and Women for Services in the 
World War. Compiled by Harry A. Rider. Indiana World War Records. 
Vol. IV. (Indianapolis: Historical Bureau, Indiana Library and His- 
torical Department, 1932. xi + 827 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) This vol- 
ume lists in alphabetical order more than a thousand names of men and 
women of Indiana who were awarded decorations or received commenda- 
tions for services during the late war. Residents as well as persons closely 
identified with the state are included. A brief biographical statement 
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and a photograph accompanies each name. The index is arranged accord- 
ing to counties. 


W. R. U. B. E. J. 


Dominion of Canada: Report of the Public Archives for the Year 1932. 
By A. G. Doughty. (Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1933. 18 + 195 pp. $1.00.) 
Dr. Doughty’s report contains the usual departmental statements, which 
are generally of a routine character. That of the manuscript division is 
a little more informative than in the past. The appendix to the report 
is the third instalment of the late William Smith’s calendar of the G 
series, Nov. 1, 1838-Feb. 27, 1841, followed by an index for the whole 
calendar, as printed with the reports o* 1930, 1931, and 1932. These 
despatches of the Secretaries of State . Colonies to the Governors 
General or Officers administering the Province of Lower Canada, begin 
with Glenelg’s reproofs to Durham in November, 1838, and end with 
Russell’s large correspondence with Sydenham about the latter’s many 
devices for governing the United Canadas. Fifteen or twenty of the more 
important despatches are quoted in extenso because of the light they 
shed on a crucial period in Canadian constitutional development. The 
index is elaborate and useful. 


Columbia Unwersity J. BARTLET BREBNER 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, January 1 to June 30, 
1683, Preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by F. H. Blackburne 
Daniell. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1933. vii + 477 pp. 
£1 7s. 6d. net.) 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of William 
IIT. 1 January-31 December, 1608. Preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edited by Edward Bateson. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1933. xxx + 602 pp. £1 15s. net.) In the earlier volume references to the 
colonies are few and incidental; in the later, however, much information 
is given about India, the West Indies, and the African slave trade. North 
America is less conspicuous. The volume for 1698 is more fully indexed, 
and contains a preface by the editor summarizing the chief business set 
forth in the documents, of which the most important items were the 
Bentinck mission to France and an attempt to make the East India Com- 
pany yield more revenue. The internal affairs of 1683 relate mostly to 
popular discontent and attempts at repression. 


W.R. U. C. P. Goutp 











HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


At its meeting at Columbus, Ohio, April 6, 1933, the preliminary or. 
ganization of teachers of history in Ohio colleges and universities was 
formally converted into the Ohio Academy of History. On this same 
occasion the academy endorsed the proposition of a second annual his. 
torical conference at Mitiwanga Beach, near Huron, Ohio, to be held 
September 15-17. It is hoped that this conference will be of interest to 
historians of the Middle West generally. Persons planning to attend will 
notify Arthur C. Cole, Graduate School, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Kansas State Historical Society has been particularly fortunate 
in its recent recovery of seven truck loads of manuscripts, documents, 
and record books from the razed federal building in Topeka; when sorted 
and classified, the collection promises to throw new light on a number 
of territorial questions. Included in the collection are manuscripts of 
court matters from the territorial supreme court, during 1854, when 
Samuel D. Lecompte was first chief justice ; papers of the three territorial 
district courts, with summonses of the United States district judges, 
attorneys, and marshals; material concerning the activities of the anti- 
and pro-slavery leaders of the territory; land office records including 
preémption filings during territorial as well as statehood days; the 
papers of Charles B. Lines, receiver at the Topeka land office from 1861 
to 1865, and later pension agent; manuscripts relating to the Cherokee 
neutral and Osage Indian lands; papers charging various individuals 
with the selling of liquor to the Indians; records of bankruptcy cases; 
and first papers taken out by persons of foreign birth in the period from 
1858-60. 

The society has also received over 25,000 letters and papers of the late 
Charles 8. Gleed, president of the Missouri and Kansas Telephone Com- 
pany, now the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, and a directory 
of the Santa Fe Railroad Company. A collection of several hundred pieces 
of manuscript maps and documents dating from 1860 to 1875 was re- 
cently acquired by the society from Carl Hunnius of Leavenworth, son of 
Adolph Hunnius, soldier, engineer, and map maker. These maps are 
beautifully and accurately drawn and cover Kansas, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Colorado, and the Indian territory. There are also pencil and 
ink sketches of several forts in the district prepared on the grounds. 
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The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has acquired a con- 
siderable collection of the letters and papers of John Harper, Pittsburgh 
banker and civie leader, and of members of his family. Besides a variety 
of materials of special local interest, the collection includes papers relat- 
ing to holdings of real estate in Chicago, 1855-72, correspondence between 
John Harper and Dorothea L. Dix, 1858-72, and Civil War papers of 
Albert M. Harper, who served as an officer in the 139th regiment of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, 1862-65. The society has also acquired a col- 
lection of over three thousand pages of carefully made transcripts of 
original records of some twenty pioneer churches, principaliy Evangel- 
ieal Lutheran, of Somerset County, Pennsylvania, for 1775-1904. The 
society’s newspaper collection has been augmented by files of many 
numbers of the Greene County Republican and other Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania newspapers during the period from 1863 to 1882. 


During the sessions of the Institute of Public Affairs held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, July 2-15, 1933, the round table discussion concerning 
‘‘Our Latin American Relations’’ was led by C. H. Haring of Harvard 
University, that on ‘‘The Relations of the United States with the League 
of Nations,’’ was led by Felix Morley of the Brookings Institution, and 
the one on ‘‘The United States and the Far East,’’ by Grover Clark, 
consultant on Far Eastern affairs. Among the numerous papers presented 
in the course of the sessions the following were of especial interest: 
“United States Policy in Central America,’ by Dana G. Munro, of 
Princeton University, and ‘‘American Rights and Policy in the Far 
East.”’ 


An Index and List of the Letters and Papers of Rutherford Birchard 
Hayes, Nineteenth President of the United States, by Ruth M. Boring, 
was recently published in pamphlet form by the Ohio State Archaeol- 
ogical and Historical Society. This collection of manuscripts is housed 
in the Hayes Memorial Library at Fremont, Ohio. 


‘Vincennes and the Old Northwest,’’ is the title of a memorial com- 
memorating the winning of the Old Northwest and the achievement of 
George Rogers Clark and his associates in the war of the American 
Revolution. This memorial was prepared by Paul V. McNutt, governor 
of the state of Indiana, and is the first number of the George Rogers 
Clark National Memorial Leaflets which was issued May, 1933. 


The Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the year 
1932 contains the following papers: ‘‘George Washington: The Man,”’ 
by Carl Russel Fish, ‘‘Historie Landmarks Along the Highways of IIli- 
nois,’’ by George Thomas Palmer, ‘‘Misconceptions Concerning the 
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Early History of the University of Illinois,’ by Fred H. Turner, ‘‘The 
Black Hawk War, 1831-1832,’’ by John H. Hauberg, ‘‘The Chicago 
Times During the Civil War,’’ by Mrs. L. E. Ellis, ‘‘John Kinzie’s 
Place in History,’’ by James Ryan Haydon, and ‘‘Campaign Technique 
in Illinois, 1860,’’ by William E. Baringer. 


The second number of the Augustana Historical Society Publications 
contains the following articles of interest: ‘‘The Early Missionary Work 
of the Augustana Synod in New York City, 1865-1866,’’ by Gustave 
Andreen, ‘‘The Iowa Synod’s Attempt at Missionary Work among the 
Indians, 1859-1864,’’ by Henry F. Staack, ‘‘Thomas Moran’s Journey to 
the Tetons in 1879,’’ by Fritiof Fryxell, ‘‘The Historical and Cultural 
Background of Swedish Immigrants of Importance to Their Assimila- 
tion in America,’ by Albert F. Schersten, and ‘‘Swedish-American 
Newspapers and the Republican Party, 1855-1875,’’ by O. Fritiof Ander. 


Dr. Joseph Schafer, editor of the Wisconsin Magazine of History and 
superintendent of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin has an in- 
teresting essay on ‘‘Turner’s Frontier Philosophy,’’ in the June, 1933 
issue of the publication, in which he discusses the frontier hypothesis, 
nationalism, the question of democracy, Americanization, and calls at- 
tention to the limitations of the Turner theory. 

On July 21, 1933, Dr. Schafer delivered an address at Portland, Ore- 
gon at the unveiling of the Borglum statue of Harvey W. Scott, who 
was for forty-five years editor of the Morning Oregonian and one of the 
great figures in northwestern history. The subject of his address was 
‘‘Harvey W. Scott in Northwestern History.’’ 

On June 12, an honorary degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon 
Dr. Schafer by the University of Oregon where he delivered the com- 
mencement address on the subject of ‘‘Social Prognosis.’’ 


The Missouri Historical Society has recently acquired a collection of 
Sappington-Marmaduke papers numbering about 413 manuscripts, cov- 
ering the period, 1823-85, and dealing with trade in the southwest, the 
sale of Sappington mills, the sale of land, Missouri politics, money con- 
ditions, the hemp industry in Missouri, and other topics. The greater 
number of these are letters addressed to Governor M. M. Marmaduke. 
The society has also acquired the following three books of the American 
Fur Company: Letter book of Ramsay Crooks, 1816-20; Chicago account 
book, 1818-25; and Michilimackinae account book, 1834-51. 


The third volume of Archer B. Hulbert’s Overland to the Pacific, 
published by Colorado College and the Denver Public Library, entitled 
Northwest on the Road of Iron: The First Diaries on the Oregon Trail 
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will appear during the autumn of 1933. In this series, for the first time, 
accompanying the documents chosen for publication, is given a critical 
resumé of all books and magazine articles published contemporaneously. 
Volume I of this series presented a resumé of all other material which 
the student should consult or have in mind that appeared in 1800-1810; 
in volume II, this resumé is continued from 1810 to 1825; volume III 
carries the story onward to 1830. Special attention is given in these 
resumés to English magazine reviewers’ criticisms of such works as 
Zebulon Pike’s Explorations, Dr. James’s Long’s Expedition, and Allen’s 
Lewis and Clark’s Journals, which bring out the fact that while these 
explorers were rated highly, their lack of scientific training and data 
was to be regretted. In England Pike’s Explorations was considered ‘‘a 
hopeful beginning’’ toward Americans making ‘‘literary use of their 
immense territory.’’ The continuity presented in Mr. Hulbert’s resumés 
shows western development from a new viewpoint, as an unfolding cinema 
based on the order in which data made its appearance in book or 
magazine. 


No. 3 of the Seripps College Papers is composed of the following 
‘Lectures on Typical Americans and Their Problems,’’ delivered by 
Nathaniel W. Stephenson during the month of March, 1930: ‘‘ Jefferson 
and the Real Purpose of Democracy,’’ ‘‘Calhoun and the Divine Right 
of the Majority,’’ ‘‘Davis and the Validity of Sectionalism,’’ and 
‘‘Roosevelt and the Stratification of Society.’’ 


At a well attended meeting held at Toronto on June 3, 1933, the 
Canadian Catholic Historical Association was founded. The following 
officers were elected: president, the Hon. F. R. Latchford, chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario; first vice-president, the Rev. Edward 
Kelly, Toronto; second vice-president, the Rev. J. B. O’Reilly, Toronto; 
secretary, Dr. J. F. Kenney, Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa; treas- 
urer, Miss F. Boland, 1391 Bloor St. W., Toronto; members of council, 
the Rev. H. J. Somers, St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N.S.; 
Dr. Pierre Georges Roy, archivist of the Province of Quebec, Quebec; 
Dr. A. G. Doughty, keeper of Public Records, Ottawa; the Hon. W. H. 
McGuire, Wexford, Ontario; the Rev. Brother Alfred, Toronto; Profes- 
sor D. J. MeDougall, University of Toronto; the Rev. J. H. Pocock, St. 
Peter’s Seminary, London, Ontario; the Rev. Brother Memorian, rector 
designate, St. Joseph’s College, Edmonton, Alberta. 


The publication of the first three volumes of the Territorial Papers of 
the United States, which it was expected would be issued by the De- 
partment of State in the early autumn of 1933, has been postponed by 
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reason of the economy measures of the government. The volumes in 
question, which include a preliminary short print introductory to the 
series, and papers concerning the Northwest Territory, will be held in 
type until such time as funds will again be made available. Copy for 
volumes embodying the official papers of the Southwest, Mississippi, and 
Indiana territories are also withheld pending the passage of new appro- 
priations by Congress. In the meantime the Department of State is 
carrying forward the preparation of copy for other volumes. 


The Bureau of American Ethnology has recently issued its forty-ninth 
annual report for 1931-32. The report, which was prepared by M. W. 
Stirling, chief of the bureau, contains information on the researches, 
editorial work and publications, library acquisitions, and collections in 
ethnology during this period. 


Thumbnail sketches of the presidential inaugurations from Washing- 
ton through Hoover form the running thread for this unique little 
booklet, History of Presidential Inaugurations, prepared by E. Edward 
Hurja and foreworded by James A. Farley (New York: New York 
Democrat Publishing Corporation, 1933). The interpretation is frankly 
saturated with partisanship, the author having, as Farley puts it, 
combined ‘‘a concise discussion of Democratic policies and Democratic 
tradition with a timely review of previous inaugurations.’’ This is ob- 
viously a party history. 


Historians of the future will find valuable contemporary material iu 
Ten Days, A Crisis in American History, by George Grey (New York: 
Duffield and Green, 1933. 50c), which the publishers term ‘‘the first book 
on Roosevelt’s administration.’” Under an anonymous authorship this 
tiny pamphlet dramatically chronicles the exciting events of the first 
ten days of the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration. The staccato 
sentences sound like radio announcements; the story of events is perhaps 
a little too tensely portrayed, a little too recently recorded, but the ma- 
terial is there, however lacking in perspective it may or may not be. 


Grace R. Hebard’s Pathbreakers from River to Ocean: The Story of 
the Great West from the Time of Coronado to the Present (Glendale, 
California: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1933), has been issued in a 
greatly revised and enlarged sixth edition which contains a pronouncing 
vocabulary of proper names, reference lists, a bibliography, four maps, 
and ninety-three portraits and illustrations from authentic originals, 
many of which are reproductions of the paintings and drawings of 
William H. Jackson, who accompanied the Hayden U. S. Geological 
Survey in 1870, while others are taken from original photographs by the 
author. 
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John A. Krout’s Outline History of the United States to 1865 (New 
York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1933), is a new and very useful type of 
syllabus designed for college use. The arrangement follows no particular 
text book and may be combined with assignments covering a wide range. 
The descriptive paragraphs are more useful than the usual skeleton out- 
line of the average syllabus, text book references with specific page 
numbers make a definite connection with the material outlined, and the 
review questions at the end of every chapter emphasize significant de- 
tails. Each chapter lists several ‘‘Significant Dates,’’ a number of maps 
are included, and a general bibliography is given at the conclusion. 
With the appearance of part two, this outline should prove very helpful 
to college students in American history, both undergraduate and grad- 
uate. 


Among articles of interest to the readers of the Review which have 
appeared during the spring and early summer months are: ‘‘The Rivers 
in the Early Development of Western Pennsylvania,’’ by Leland D. 
Baldwin, ‘‘The Election of 1896 in Western Pennsylvania,’’ by Marian 
Silvens, and ‘‘Opportunities for Research in the Early History of West- 
ern Pennsylvania,’’ by Alfred P. James, in Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine (May); ‘‘The Amish Mennonites of Union County, 
Pennsylvania,’’ part i, by John Umble, in Mennonite Quarterly Review 
(April) ; ‘‘ Nourse-Chapline Letters,’’ letters of a Kentucky pioneer, in 
Register of Kentucky State Historical Society (April) ; ‘‘Michigan 100 
Years Ago,’’ by Rachel Clark, ‘‘Country Life in the Eighties,’’ by Ver- 
non J. Brown, ‘‘The Osceold Mine and Location,’’ by Mrs. Rhoda J. 
Donald, and ‘‘My Memories of Old Detroit,’’ by Dr. Hugo Erichson, in 
Michigan History Magazine (Spring); ‘‘Lincoln the Postmaster,’’ by 
Benjamin P. Thomas, in Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln Association 
(June) ; ‘‘Memoirs of William George Bruce,’’ document, ‘‘The Press 
and the Constitution,’’ by Kate E. Levi, ‘‘Echoes of the Black Hawk 
War,’’ by Albert O. Barton, ‘‘Necedah in Early Days,’’ by Bertha V. 
Thompson, ‘‘Fond du Lae, Its Sawmills and Freedmen — A Sketch,’’ 
by Bill Hooker, ‘‘German Pioneer Letters,’’ document, and ‘‘A Nor- 
wegian Pioneer Letter,’’ document, in Wisconsin Magazine of History 
(June) ; ‘‘Ferries in Kansas,’’ part i, by George A. Root, ‘‘The First 
Book on Kansas: The Story of Edward Everett Hale’s Kansas and 
Nebraska,’’ by Cora Dolbee, ‘‘History of Lynchings in Kansas,’’ by 
Genevieve Yost, in Kansas Historical Quarterly (May) ; ‘‘The Eriesson,’’ 
torpedo boat of Spanish-American War, by Ben Hur Wilson, in the 
Palimpsest (May) ; ‘‘The Emergence of the North Star State,’’ by Gov- 
ernor Floyd B. Olson et al, and ‘‘Minnesota Statehood Editorials,’’ 
edited by Bertha L. Heilbron, in Minnesota History (June) ; ‘‘When 
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Texas Owned New Mexico to the Rio Grande,’’ by F. 8S. Donnell, ‘‘ Causes 
of the Confederate Invasion of New Mexico,’’ by Charles §. Walker, 
‘‘The First Civil Governor of New Mexico under the Stars and Stripes,”’ 
by Paul A. F. Walter, and ‘‘El Payo de Nuevo-Mejico,’’ by Douglas ¢. 
MeMurtrie, in New Mexico Historical Review (April); ‘‘A Critical 
Study of the Siege of the Alamo and of the Personnel of Its Defenders: 
I, Santa Anna’s Invasion of Texas, and His Investment and Assault of 
the Alamo,’’ by Amelia Williams, in South Western Historical Quar- 
terly (July). 


The Significance of Sections in American History, by the late Fred- 
erick J. Turner, received the posthumous award of this year’s Pulitzer 
Prize for history ; Grover Cleveland, by Allan Nevins, was selected as the 
prize biography. 


Charles O. Paullin, author, and J. K. Wright, editor, were joint reci- 
pients of the Loubat Prize of $1000 for their Atlas of the Historical 
Geography of the United States. The second prize of $400 was awarded 
Walter P. Webb for his volume entitled The Great Plains. 


Among the fellowships awarded by the Social Science Research Council 
for the coming year is one to Paul W. Gates, Bucknell.University, for a 
study of the operation of the federal land system. The council has also 
awarded the following grants-in-aid: to William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt 
University, for a history of the Republic of Texas; to L. M. Case, The 
Rice Institute, for a study of French public opinion and the United 
States Civil War, 1861-65; to E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia, 
for a study of the planter civilization of coastal Georgia; to L. C. Helder- 
man, Washington and Lee University, for .a life of George Tucker as a 
social scientist of the Old South; to Frank Monaghan, New York Uni- 
versity, for the editing of diaries and unpublished correspondence of 
John Jay; to R. B. Morris, College of the City of New York, for work 
on the influence of the legal development of important commercial cen- 
ters in England and the continent — notably London — upon the growth 
of the law merchant in the American colonies in the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; to Curtis P. Nettels, University of Wisconsin, for 
a study of the money supply of the American colonies before 1720; to 
C. C. Tansill, American University, for a study of the diplomatic rela- 
tions of the United States and Santo Domingo, 1798 to 1909; and to 
A. P. Watts, University of Pennsylvania, for a study on the West Indies 
during the period of the American Revolution. 


Reginald C. McGrane, of the University of Cincinnati, will shortly 
publish a work dealing with the question of state debts in default or 
repudiated before or after the Civil War. 
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Bernard Fay, of the Collége de France, delivered six lectures in May, 
1933, at Northwestern University, under the auspices of the Norman 
Wait Harris Foundation, on the subject of ‘‘Radicalism in America, 
1770-1800.’ 


William E. Dodd, of the University of Chicago, has been selected by 
President Roosevelt to the post of ambassador to Germany, and Robert 
G. Caldwell, of Rice Institute, has been appointed ambassador to 
Portugal. 


Among those who are to be on leave from academic duties are: J. P. 
Bretz, Cornell University, for the first semester; Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Harvard University, for the year; Allan Nevins, and John A. Krout, 
Columbia University, for the second semester; Paul H. Clyde, University 
of Kentucky, for the year, to study in Japan and complete researches in 
Japanese and Manchurian history ; Beverley W. Bond Jr., University of 
Cincinnati, for the second semester; Raymond C. Miller, College of the 
City of Detroit, for the autumn quarter, to teach at the University of 
Chicago; and Avery O. Craven, University of Chicago, for the year, to be 
research associate at the Huntington Library. 
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